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N THE Annual Report of the Superintendent of Conrmon Schools of 
it the State of New York, submitted to the Legislature in 1839, there 1s 
little enthusiasm expressed over the progress of the educational system of 
the state in the twenty-six years since “the law was passed first establish- 
ing these schools.”” New York City was in financial trouble: “The means 
at the disposal of the public school society are not adequate to supply the 
wants of the city.” Whereas in 1834, a year of panic and depression, the 
schools were kept an average of ten months, the years 1835 and 1836, 
periods of “unexampled prosperity,” were marked by a decline both in 
the number of children instructed and in the length of the school term. 
In 1836, New York City had “become the theatre of extensive specula- 
tions; a considerable portion of its territory was converted into litho- 
graphic cities and building lots and the period of instruction was reduced 
to six months,” but, more recently, “visionary schemes of speculation” 
had given place to “sober and more rational pursuits of agriculture, and 
the period of instruction in the schools, again increased to nine months.” 
“Do not these facts show,” asks State Superintendent John A. Dix, “that 
seasons, in which the channels of speculation and enterprise are highly 
inflated, are the most unfriendly to education?” 


* Address delivered at the Seventy-fifth Convocation of the University of the State 
of New York, October 13, 1939. 
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So far as upstate New York was concerned, 753 districts made no re- 
port to the Commissioners, which meant that “The delinquent districts 
could, of course, not have had schools kept by qualified teachers, three 
months during the preceding year; for if they had, they would have 
made reports, and claimed a share of the school moneys.” Pelham in 
Westchester County, Wilmurt in Herkimer County, and Arietta in 
Montgomery County kept no schools at all. “While in everything else 
improvement has been made, . . .” bewailed the principal of Washington 
Academy in 1839, “our common schools have appeared to be absolutely 
stereotyped; and the monotonous routine of their dull and unmeaning 
labors has remained as unbroken as the desert.” 


It is not easy to visualize the past. It is difficult to recapture the spirit 
of a bygone age. Too often reports are dry as dust. They are made up 
from life; but only statistics remain. Through the enterprise of the 
Teachers College Library, however, I have had the opportunity to con- 
sult one of the notebooks from which was made up a local school report 
to Albany almost a hundred years ago. The writer was one George 
Williams, Deputy Superintendent (the name used that year for County 
Superintendent for the last time) of Tioga County. The notes are rec- 
ords of visits to all the schools of Owego, Tioga, Newark, Berkshire, 
Barton, Nichols, Spencer, Candor, and Richford in December, 1841, 
and in January and February, 1842. 

On February 23, 1842, Mr. Williams, in the company of “Mr. Lyman 
Carr, one of the inhabitants of the district,” visited Richford District 
School No, 4. Lysander Rice, age 31, was the teacher. He was paid $6 
a month. This was his first experience as a teacher. The report runs as 
follows: 


School House Built of Logs quite open and inconvenient. Teacher entirely 
unqualified. On examining his certificate, (it appeared) that the inspectors 
had given a certificate certifying that he was qualified to teach a school where 
arithmetic and Grammar were not required to be taught. 

The district was in the back settlements and inhabitants poor. 


George B. Hall, teacher of Spencer, District No. 1, wages $15, experi- 
ence 8 months, “appeared from his writing to be a very poor speller.” 
Samuel L. Deforest, Candor No. 19, “Taught in rather an old fashioned 
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manner.” Charles Bluer, Newark, District No. 9, wages $1214, experi- 
ence 2 months, “carried constantly a large rod about the size of an Ox 
Whip,” as did Isaac Lewis, Owego No. 6, age 21, wages $12, experience 
16 months, who also “spoke loud and a little boisterous.” In District No. 
16, Owego, under William Dobson, experience 14 years, wages $18, the 
“Teacher appeared tolerably well qualified” although at 54 years of age 
he was “perhaps past the age of usefulness as a teacher.” Mr. Williams 
noted with approval occasional stoves, blackboards, and privies, and— 
sash windows. In several schools pupils wrote and studied with their 
backs to the teacher. In Owego No. 8, Elizabeth Santley was visited on 
December 8, 1841, by Mr. Williams “with N. W. Davis, Esq. Inspector 
and Wm. C. Foote Trustee.” She was 26 years of age, with ten years of 
teaching experience and wages of $12. It was reported that she “seemed 
to be respected by her pupils and was apparently well qualified to teach. 
In many studies, pupils recite singly and not in classes.” In Tioga County 
in 1841, there were five schoolhouses built of logs; and as one who has 
expressed some doubt as to whether the little red schoolhouse was ever 
red, I may add that red buildings outnumbered the white, two to one. A 
statement like the following is not unusual, “School House a miserable 
dilapidated old inconvenient building—no privy or Black Board.” 

State Superintendent Dix, in 1839, was caught in the middle of a great 
public controversy. It was admitted that the common schools had not 
attained the degree of perfection that DeWitt Clinton and other Fathers 
of our Country had hoped for. These institutions—the “bulwark of our 
liberties,” “the palladium of our freedom”—had not developed as they 
should. Creaky, cold, draughty hovels, seats without backs, few books, 
and ignorant teachers paid a pittance were far from the ideal that had 
been held before the American people. 


THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Farther to the east, in New England, for fifteen years past they had 
thought that they had found the answer. In 1825 Thomas H. Gallaudet 
in Hartford and James G. Carter in Boston both advanced plans for the 
education of teachers. “As is the teacher, so is the school.” Study of the 
reforms in Germany and France revealed that without the trained 
teacher, there was no hope of progress in the school. Rev. Charles Brooks 
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of Massachusetts, in close contact with Dr. Nikolaus H. Julius of Ham- 
burg and with Victor Cousin of Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris, pro- 
jected a plan for a normal school; so in Massachusetts, and in New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio campaigns were 
started for the new training of the teacher. Among the famous names 
connected with this campaign were: Calvin E. Stowe, husband of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Daniel Webster, John Quincy Adams, Horace Mann, 
and Henry Barnard. These efforts culminated in the opening of the Lex- 
ington Normal School in Massachusetts on July 3, 1839; and it is the 
centenary of this event which we celebrate today. 

But it is really not a New York celebration. While Massachusetts 
moved forward to found the first normal school, and other states were 
receptive to the idea, New York had already taken a different step. 
Rather than found separate institutions for the education of teachers, we 
had decided to carry it on in institutions that we already had. On May 
2, 1834, more than five years before the founding of the first normal 
school, our Legislature passed an act authorizing the Regents to foster the 
education of teachers by distributing to such academies as they liked 
the excess proceeds of the Literature Fund. The Regents named eight 
academies—Montgomery, Kinderhook, Fairfield, St. Lawrence, Wash- 
ington, Oxford, Canandaigua, and Middlebury—and in 1839, to each 
was appropriated $700. There were 374 students in training. 

This form of attempted solution of the problem was not the result of 
less interest in the problem. Superintendent Dix, in his report for 1839, 
submitted six months before the founding of the first normal school, dis- 
cusses the problem at length. He takes up the origin of the Prussian sys- 
tem of common schools and efforts made to improve it. He states that 


No material advances were attained until teachers’ seminaries had been es- 
tablished, a new class of instructors had been trained up, and the ancient 
practice of teaching by merely storing the mind with facts, was exchanged 
for that which first investigates the intellectual faculties and the laws of their 
development, and adapts to them the proper subjects of instruction, and the 
methods by which knowledge is most successfully communicated. 


He then discusses the defects of the system of instruction of New York 
State, and attributes them in the last analysis to “a common deficiency— 
the want of efficient and well qualified teachers.” 
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This is not the place to describe in detail or to evaluate the system 
which we, in New York State, carried out until the passing of the act 
on May 7, 1844, creating the Albany Normal School, which opened on 
December 18, 1844, in the abandoned terminal of the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad—a most interesting journey’s end. The New York 
teacher-training centers devised a comprehensive course of study, 
which included the usual subjects of study and “principles of teaching.” 
Some of the academies arranged their eight months’ course so that 
teachers-in-training might be free during the four winter months to 
have practice in teaching and at the same time earn enough money to 
carry on with their course. 

The principal of Fairfield Academy, just one hundred years ago, 
made the following observations: 


Since the establishment of the department for teachers, the public have 
evinced a constantly increasing care about the character of their teachers and 
schools. They are more sensible of the difference between good teaching and 
poor, and extensively show a greater willingness to help the teacher, in his 
endeavors to improve the school. Among teachers, a spirit of inquiry, as to 
the best modes of teaching, has been excited. They think more too, of the 
nature of mind, and better observe its movements. They notice with more 
accuracy what makes one of their efforts in giving instruction succeed, and 
another not; and also what is best suited to different capacities, 

It is becoming daily more and more evident, that the establishment of the 
teachers’ department has done much to set teachers and people generally 
thinking, talking, observing, and reading about the schoolmaster’s duty, about 
the best modes of teaching, and about the best construction of schoolhouses. 
Those who doubted the utility of establishing departments for teachers, are 
becoming convinced that their doubts were not well founded, and the con- 
fidence that good will be effected, is extending and strengthening. 


Having given a faint picture of what education was like in New York 
State a hundred years ago, and a little of the conditions that led to the 
various efforts toward the education of the teacher culminating in 1839, 
a proper discussion would now treat similarly the educational conditions 
of the present time and the place and status of teacher education in 1939. 
It would be possible, I am sure, to present charts, graphs, and tables of 
statistics. All these, however, are available in the Regents’ Inquiry. 

I would prefer to give a clearer picture, to paint the canvas with broad 
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strokes, to try, if I might, to indicate fundamental trends, hoping to show 
the great forest rather than the individual leaves, or branches, or trees, 
To get this over-all view, one must know at the outset just where to 
look, what the main problems are. It seems to me that the principal of 
Fairfield Academy in 1839, in the passage quoted, has made our outline 
for us. He believes that the course for the education of teachers has cer- 
tain functions: 


1. The students learn of the nature of the mind and they better ob- 
serve its movements. 

2. They learn what is best suited to different capacities. 

3. They note what makes one of their efforts in giving instruction 
succeed, and another not; they develop a spirit of inquiry. 


To this we may add the observation of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools of the State of New York in 1839, that no plan of education 
can now be considered complete, which does not embrace 


4. . . . a preparation of the pupil for the social and political relations 
which he is destined to sustain in manhood. 


Within these four categories, all plainly stated a hundred years ago, 
can be discussed the achievements of a century of teacher education, In 
modern terms these categories are individual development and psy- 
chology of learning, individual differences, experimentation and testing, 
and educational objectives. 


THE NATURE OF THE MIND 


One hundred years ago, in fact until the turn of the century, educa- 
tion was based on a view of the mind that is now outmoded. Teachers, 
scholars, parents, and the public had a firm faith in formal discipline. 
This theory, according to Sir Percy Nunn, 


is expressed in a popular and epigrammatic form in the statement that a man’s 
education consists in what he retains after he has forgotten everything he 
learnt at school. But the interesting question is: What does he retain? Ac- 
cording to the cruder view school studies serve to develop certain faculties 
or powers of the mind, and that development is the real reason for pursuing 
them. For instance, the Latin verses a boy learns daily may all be forgotten 
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soon after he leaves school, but (it is held) the learning has served to 
strengthen his memory, and that is its sufficient justification, he may never 
have occasion to use the know ledge of chemistry and physics he has acquired, 
but that does not matter if he has gained from those studies powers of obser- 
vation and inference which are universally valuable and the habit of applying 
the scientific method to all subjects of discussion. Similarly, geometry is held 
to train one’s reasoning powers and algebra to develop mental accuracy. The 
assumption made here is that the strength or training a faculty acquires by 
being exercised upon a particular kind of material fits it to deal competently 
with any other kind of material to which it can be applied. 


This idea of the mind, today accepted by far too many people, puts 
the emphasis upon general goals—discipline, a trained mind, character, 
zeal. If you study the right subjects, such as grammar or Latin or mathe- 
matics or logic, all will be well. You need only to work hard, The 
teacher must know his subject. He must hold his pupils strictly to ac- 
count. Nothing else is needed. But the psychologists, in their study of 
the human mind, began to apply to this problem the same scientific tech- 
niques that had assisted researchers in so many other fields, They tried to 
find out just what the results of this kind of teaching were. The evidence 
is not all in. The last word has not been said. I merely state that those 
who ought to know no longer have faith in this doctrine in its extreme 
form; and what a source of trouble the abandonment of this convenient 
old doctrine has been! Thorndike lifted the lid of an educational Pan- 
dora’s box. 

To the modern educational psychologist the human mind is no longer a 
collection of a number of faculties, such as memory, imagination, reason, 
and the like. It is a telephone exchange, with thousands of wires leading 
in, thousands of wires leading out, and countless connections between 
the two. There are no general areas to be trained—only hundreds of 
thousands of specific bonds to be strengthened or weakened. Everything 
is specific. Nothing is general. The modern teacher cannot follow the 
convenient plan of teaching a few time-tried-and-tested subjects, confi- 
dent that all will be well. In fact, he is confident that all will not be well. 
Education must be specific, not general; and it must be built to fit the 
individual. No longer is a common curriculum possible. There must be 
wide variety of curricula and both educational and vocational guidance. 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Ed., Vol. 7, p. 966. 
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Another difficulty caused by the breakdown of the doctrine of 
formal discipline is the extended curriculum of the modern school with 
its emphasis on problems that are current and sometimes controversial, 
So long as pupils learned arithmetic and spelling, or Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, there was no quarrel from the parents about the doctrine 
being forced upon the children. In the old days if a subject was contro- 
versial we agreed not to teach that subject in the schools. That explains 
the lack of attention to religion, to sex education, and, in some cities and 
villages, to the germ theory of disease. The new idea of the mind has 
brought with it all the problems of indoctrination, controversy, and 
propaganda. 

Faculty psychology put little emphasis on teaching skill. The new 
idea demands that each individual pupil be treated in a definite and par- 
ticular way. It is an interesting coincidence that, as Thorndike broke 
down the doctrine of formal discipline, Dewey developed the new logic. 
Thorndike showed that discipline did not train the reason. Dewey, in his 
analysis of the complete act of thought, showed that the ability to think 
could be trained, and in a way far different from what had been ex- 
pected, We learn to think by thinking. Thinking begins with a felt diffi- 
culty—a problem. This difficulty must challenge the person. No whip 
will make you think. No prize will entice you on. The challenge lies 
within the problem and the person. Once started, the thought process 
consists in the seeking of possible solutions, the bringing to bear upon 
the problem all one knows and is able to do, plus what he can find out 
and learn, the selection of the most promising hypothesis, the testing of 
this hypothesis in practice, and then the conclusion. To the old syllogism, 
the geometrical proposition, is added a head and a tail; and a new spirit 
pervades the whole process. The emphasis moves from the teacher to the 
pupil, from the classroom to the outside world, from the recorded results 
of previous thoughts to continually new processes in the minds of the 
pupils. Work in school calculated to train the mind must have a specific 
and precise method. The trained mind does not come from any special 
subject, or from work that is necessarily hard or easy. It comes only 
from a form of teaching so alive that the pupil is challenged, and so free 
that the pupil can see why and proceed in his own way. 

This idea of teaching puts new responsibilities upon the teacher. No 
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| Jonger will routine mastery of subject be enough, nor will rules of thumb 
suffice as a guide. Great skill is required, skill difficult to acquire and 
presenting a serious problem for the institutions for the education of 
teachers. 
| The broad curriculum and the new training, both results of the break- 
down of formal discipline, have forced new tasks upon the schools. No 
3 longer can we have an inexpensive school system. I sometimes wonder 
| if we fully realize the fiscal effect of the breakdown of formal discipline. 
Dewey, Thorndike, McMurry, and Kilpatrick have cost America more 
money than Professors Haig and Mort, or Governors Smith and Leh- 
man have been able to devise means to wrest from the pocket of the 
y taxpayer. The easiest way to finance education in New York State would 
- be to bring Presidents Hutchins and Stringfellow Barr here, and have 


¢ them introduce the classical system, narrow the curriculum, and go back 
| to the old methods of teaching. We should need no program of guidance. 
Ss | Teachers of Greek, Latin, and mathematics would not be required to 
k take the teachers’ oath. The teachers colleges could be dispensed with. 
- We could save money. No vast expenditures were made for ships like 
- the Normandie or the Queen Mary in the days when we believed the 
p world was flat. 
; ) ADAPTATION TO DIFFERENT CAPACITIES 
m The second great change since 1839 has to do with the adaptation of 
ut the school program to individual differences among the pupils. When 
of Miss Santley in Owego, in 1841, allowed some of the pupils to recite in- 
m, dividually, it was apparently such an innovation that Mr. Williams had 


rt} to note it down. All men may have been created equal, but they do not 


he remain equal long, and one of the great educational inventions of our 
Its, time has been the creation of ways of measuring how different we really 
he are. In a general way we had recognized that there were geniuses and 
fic morons. Every village had its idiot; but we did not know that there were 
‘ial ' variations all the way from genius to idiocy, that these differences could 


aly 


be measured, and that they were already appearing when we were quite 
ree young. Attention to the bright and the dull has revealed the educational 
evil of treating all children alike. The dull pupil is discouraged. The 
brilliant child, a misfit, working below his capabilities and talents, learns 
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that there is much mischief for idle hands to do. Professor Leta S, Hol- 
lingworth, and the experiment under her direction in the new Speyer 
School, demonstrated beyond all doubt the need for adjustment to indj- 
vidual differences, There are six classes of slow learners picked from all 
of New York. There are two classes of geniuses sent to us because of 
their inability to get along in the usual New York City classes. The slow 
learners accomplish their tasks with the greatest difficulty. Many of our 
people are kept on the alert providing the quick learners with new ma- 
terials for their avid brains. As our schools have grown, as classes have 
grown in size, modern pedagogy increasingly has insisted on the child 
as an individual, to be considered as an individual, the curriculum and 
methods of teaching to be adjusted to his abilities and needs. To accom- 
plish this, a teacher must have extraordinary ability and superior training, 


EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Our forebears of 1839 stated that the trained teachers were able to 
note why some methods of instruction succeeded and some did not. The 
principal of Fairfield Academy noted that they were developing a “spirit 
of inquiry.” I assume that in a general way, one hundred years ago, it 
was possible to detect the difference between good teaching and poor 
in many parts of the curriculum, but certainly it was not until the appli- 
cation of statistical methods to education and the creation and standardi- 
zation of tests and scales that it was possible in any very important way, 
over a wide range of subjects, to distinguish success from failure. It was 
only after Rice studied spelling, Courtis arithmetic, Thorndike reading, 
and Hillegas composition that teachers began to find at hand a measure 
of the status of their pupils at the start of the teaching process, their 
change over a period of time in response to a particular method of teach- 
ing, and the relationship between the two. Today a teacher can study 
his class, or a principal can study his school, administer a battery of tests, 
and say that on October 13, 1939, these pupils in the seventh grade, in 
comparison with a large number of other similar pupils in the same 
grade, had a particular rating in a great variety of subjects and aptitudes. 
He can test them again in February, in May, or next year, and he can 
estimate with great accuracy the change that has been made, All over 
the country we have experimental schools and experiments and researches 
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in every aspect of education. These measures, these experiments, these 
researches are tools in the hand of the trained teacher. He knows what 
they mean. He knows their limitations. He knows the conclusions it is 
safe to draw from them. In the hands of the ignorant and untrained, they 
are not only worthless, they are dangerous. Thus, the scientific study of 
education has put a premium upon the trained teacher, and it has given 
to the normal schools and teachers colleges an additional task. Not only 
is it a significant educational advance. It is an advance that is signifi- 
cantly American. 


PREPARATION OF THE PUPIL FOR SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL RELATIONS 


John A. Dix, Superintendent of Common Schools in the state of New 
York one hundred years ago, said in his discussion of the problems of 
education for 1839 that 


No plan of education can now be considered complete which does not em- 
brace . . . a preparation of the pupil for the social and political relations 
which he is destined to sustain in manhood. 


One hundred years ago our educational forebears were thinking about 
objectives in education, and important in our thoughts as are the nature 
of the mind, differences in the individual, and methods of research in 
education, we must admit that today the most difficult and most tantaliz- 
ing problem in education is the determination of the direction in which 
we wish to go. There is no such thing as a good school or a bad school 
in and of itself. There is no such thing as good education or bad educa- 
tion. It is only good for something or bad for something, good for one 
purpose or bad for another. I understand that in Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many, schooi attendance is increasing, more schools are being built, 
teachers are being trained, the volume of educational literature is in- 
creasing enormously, methods are being improved, the curriculum is 
being constructed upon new lines; all the agencies of education and 
propaganda, schools, press, theater, radio, the cinema, are being com- 
bined as a unit to educate the people. To the citizen of the Soviet Repub- 
lic or of Germany these measures may be progress; but if the purpose of 
these schools is one that I abhor, then to me, the more efficient the 
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schools are, the worse; the more adequately trained the teachers are, the 
worse. Thus, so far as Soviet Russia is concerned, with my standards of 
education, cold and poorly lighted schools with inadequate equipment, 
with attendance poorly enforced, and with teachers ignorant, would be 
better education. 

Thus, in the last analysis, whether education is good or bad, progress- 
ing or retrogressing, depends upon its relationship to the purpose that 
we have in mind, and this is one respect in which teacher education in 
1939 is far in advance of teacher education a century ago. It is the 
teachers of this country who are showing their concern today about 
social trends, about economic problems, about the relationship of gov- 
ernment to business, to agriculture, and to labor, and about the duties 
and the obligation of the citizen. And it is in our normal schools and 
teachers colleges that some of the most critical thinking is being done 
about what our nation should become, the training our citizens should 
have. 

We have made great progress in the last hundred years from the log 
schoolhouse and ignorant teacher to the modern school and educated 
teacher that serve us today. May we make even greater advances in the 
next century! This we can do only if we understand and make plain to 
the people the underlying causes. We must answer fully the academi- 
cians, who, because they neither know nor understand, would drive us 
back to the educational conditions of a bygone age, when formal disci- 
pline reigned supreme, when there were few tests and measures, when 
individual differences were not understood, when education was school- 
ing rather than a part of life itself; and, as a result, the teacher was deemed 
to need little education. 

Let us celebrate this hundredth anniversary of the first American 
normal school, not only by arming ourselves to resist reaction, but by 
dedicating ourselves to the speedy beginning of another hundred years 
of progress. 
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Teacher Use of Library Materials” 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


LIBRARY PROFESSOR, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RTUNATE but rare is the teacher who knows how to utilize fully 
Pie fact that library materials have reached their power age. 

The term “power age” originally referred to the tremendous increase 
in available energy that came from inventing and producing more and 
better machines. That huge energy increase from machines, however, is 
probably no greater than the corresponding increase in power available 
from more and better library materials. Were all such materials in the 
world destroyed, the power age of machinery would be over. Consider- 
able fundamental knowledge would of course be retained in the minds 
of the trained engineers, inventors, and mechanics. Even these men, how- 
ever, could not restore the machine power without the fuller and more 
accurate knowledge contained in their present printed helps. Only library 
materials have records, formulae, blueprints, theory, and information that 
would enable the power age to continue. If all the world’s machines were 
scrapped while enough of its best libraries survived, the library materials 
would enable men to reestablish the power of machines. 

No source of power equal to print and other library materials exists 
for the teacher. Whether she seeks inspiration, information, directions 
for doing things effectively, or help in understanding progressive educa- 
tion,’ the best treatments of these and similar items are available in print 
if she but knows how and where to find them. 

* This article deals only with the teacher’s problems on how she herself may locate and 
use effectively the library materials she needs for her teaching and professional growth. 
Her instructional problems on what library knowledges and skills a pupil of hers should 
have, how to teach these, and how to be sure good results have been secured are treated in 
a complementary article by the writer. This other article, “What Every Teacher Should 
Know,” appears in the February, 1940, Phi Delta Kappan. 

'. ive education today stresses the great individual differences between pupils. 


This means the good teacher must devote considerable time to the individual instruction 
of the slower pupils. While she is doing this the remainder of her group must be kept 
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For putting the great library power to work, there are library tools at 
the service of anyone who knows how to recognize them and manipulate 
them properly. These are reference books, bibliographies, catalogs, 
indexes, summaries, and the like. The teacher who knows the important 
library tools and how to utilize them has a power undreamed of by the 
person without this knowledge. Such a teacher can put to work for her 
own needs not only the best minds of today, but the best minds of 
past ages.” 

Knowledge of how to locate educational information and data will 
give the teacher control of the important substations in the great library 
powerhouses. The signs on some of these substations read: Needed Facts 
of All Kinds, How to Do Something, Trends of Anything, Supporting 
Evidence, “All About” Something, Relative Values of References, 
Avoiding Duplication of Previous Work, Reading for Recreation and 
Enjoyment. 


SPECIFIC PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF THE TEACHER 


For any teacher who knows how to utilize their power, library ma- 
terials will quickly answer nearly all her practical questions. Moreover, 
as the answer to a practical question often exists in several different 
library items, the teacher who knows how can find her answers in almost 
any library situation, even a meager one. For example, a good dictionary, 
a good encyclopedia, juvenile or adult, and the latest World Almanac 
will answer many such questions. All these books are likely to be ac- 
cessible to any teacher who would make use of library materials if she 
knew how. 

The following questions are samples of a long list that a teacher can 
quickly answer if she knows how to use the library materials likely to 
be somewhere near her. Two types of questions have been avoided: 





occupied with self-motivating materials. For good teaching on this basis the instructor 
should be able to locate and organize quickly a wealth of such materials on various topics 
and for various pupil interests. This demands a rapid and efficient command of library 
materials and their sources. Otherwise she is at the mercy of the numerous commertial 
busy-work devices. Many of these are essentially as mechanical and wooden in their 
nature as anything used in the palmiest days of drill in old-line schools. 

2For an elaboration of this idea with interesting examples, see Carter Alexander, 
“Library Aladdin Lamps for Schoolmen,” School Executive, Vol. 57, pp. 62-63, 9% Octo- 
ber, 1937. 
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(1) Questions most teachers already know how to answer, such as 
those involving the pronunciation of a word or the year a famous man 
died. (2) Questions that cannot be answered with the library materials 
available in the average teaching situations. To grasp the wide range of 
ibilities in answering the questions under any likely library condi- 
tions, see the footnotes for three typical examples: Question 2, the Trans- 
portation Unit (Questions 15-24), and Question 39. 
With each question is indicated some practical use which the teacher 
can make of the correct answer or of the methods employed in find- 
ing it. 


Best or Biggest of Its Kind 


1. What is the highest speed ever attained by an airplane, an automobile, a 
human runner, a ship, or a train? Of high initial interest to certain pupils. 
Valuable for tie-up with current events and in the Transportation Unit, 
Questions 15-24. 

2. Beginning with the state having the smallest population, how many 
states must you take for their combined populations to equal that of New 
York State? * Gives better understanding of state variations in population and 
congressional representation; also motivates simple arithmetic practice with 
large numbers. 

3. Where can one find a list of All-America athletic teams for last year, or 
the results of certain games? Nearly all students interested in athletics ex- 
pect men teachers to know the answers to these questions. 

4. What was the best short story by an American writer last year? Valu- 
able in English classes, especially for students who wish to write stories. 

5. What were the five biggest news stories of last year? Useful in many 


English, journalism, and social studies classes, especially for propaganda 
analysis. 


Biographical Information 


6. Where can one get facts about a living person, such as a public char- 
acter, an author, or a potential employer? Will make any instruction involv- 
ing the public character more vital. Will permit a more accurate estimate of 


the writer and his work. Will fit the teacher for a better interview with the 
employer. 


* Answering this question requires the latest census data on population. These figures 
may be found not only in official census publications but in recent geographies, atlases, 


ten-cent store diaries, many advertising booklets and calendars, almanacs, social studies 
texts, and numerous reference books. 
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Dates and the Calendar 


7. What important events occurred at about the same time as a given 
event in this country or in other countries? Often vitally affects the inter- 
pretation of the event. 

8. What important events occurred on a given day in the year? Useful 
for anniversary observances and for interesting a pupil in history and the 
calendar through using his birthday for the day. 

g. On what day of the week did a given event occur? Sometimes affects 
the interpretation of an historical event. If the event is the pupil’s birth, he 
will be interested in history and in better command of the calendar. His 
parents as well are likely to be interested. 

10. What is the date of the next meeting of a certain educational associa- 
tion? Permits plans for attendance or for securing copies of papers presented 
or of proceedings. 

11. Which two weeks at about a certain time of the current or next year 
will have a full moon near the middle of them? Interesting to anyone con- 
templating a vacation near that time. For pupils, gives a better understanding 
of the calendar or almanac. 


Extracurricular Activities 


12. What is the best plan of organization for a certain extracurricular ac- 
tivity? A teacher is frequently called upon to supervise one or more of these 
activities for which she has had no special preparation. 

13. What is the best current educational thought regarding the values of 
various extracurricular activities? Teachers are frequently expected to explain 
the functions and values of certain activities before various educational and 
community groups. 

14. What activities are desirable for relieving certain special situations, for 
example, the period between lunch and the beginning of the afternoon 
session? Teachers must often plan activities to fill in certain intervals when 
facilities are limited. 


Instructional Unit: Transportation * 


In answering the questions of this unit, a good teacher will constantly 
watch for suggestions on how to utilize pupil interests for securing the 
optimum pupil cooperation in planning and working out the unit: 


4 Answering the questions in this Transportation Unit will require ingenuity and search- 
ing in more than one source. But every school situation will have enough materials for 
good results in its geography and social studies texts, professional books, and magazines 
(in libraries or owned by teachers), instructional aids published by the juvenile encyclo- 
pedias, and publications of the state library and state department of education. 
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15. What is the best modern theory on the use of such a unit? Helps to 
secure perspective and balance. 

16. How should a teacher go about making up and using such a unit? 
Same as preceding only more specific. 

17. Where can one secure a few good courses of study having this unit 
at the right level? Utilizes practical experience of other teachers. 

18. Are there any complete write-ups of this unit for the right level? Same 
as preceding only more specific. 

19. How should one proceed in using local transportation examples for 
demonstration purposes, such as an excursion? Saves time in utilizing the local 
enrichment opportunities. 

20. What special facilities for working out the unit are available—print, 
films and other visual presentations, sound films, and the like, and how are 
these to be secured? Speeds up utilization of other enrichment possibilities. 

21. What kind of reading should pupils do, how should they do it, and 
what references should they read, after a class period, an excursion, or seeing 
a film? Saves time on clinching the learning as well as enriching it by making 
it more widely applicable. 

22. What classroom devices are useful for increasing interest in this unit? 
Increases pupil motivation and hence instructional results. 

23. How should certain material in this unit be presented to result in the 
greatest possible learning by the class? Improves teaching efficiency. 

24. What evaluating or testing should be done and what tests or examina- 
tion helps are available for appraising the results of teaching the unit? Saves 
time on finding what definite and tangible results have been secured. 


Latest Data Available 


25. Where can one get the latest data on teachers’ salaries by school sys- 
tems, not by states? Useful to salary schedule committees and to any teacher 
wishing to go to another school system. See also Question 4o. 

26. What is the latest summary of studies in the teaching of reading? Val- 
uable to any teacher of that subject. 

27. Where can one find the most recent figures on expenditures for relief 
by states and conmnunities? Useful in many social studies classes. 

28. What are the latest texts and supplementary materials in a certain area 


and who publishes each? Highly useful for text selection and curriculum 
revision. 


Lists of Materials or References 


29. What is the best list of free or low-cost instructional materials for a 


given purpose? Useful where funds are limited but teacher wishes to do 
modern teaching. 
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30. What is the best brief bibliography for a given purpose? Saves vast 
amounts of time in securing references which may be useful in a particular 
situation. 

31. What is the best book list to recommend for any given purpose or 
class of reader, say parents, or in curriculum revision? Insures good and 
quick service when the teacher is asked for such a list. Books can be bought 
or borrowed no matter where one is, but most periodical references are use- 
less except around a good library. 

32. How good are certain texts and supplementary materials for a given 
purpose and school level? Makes any work on text selection and most work 
on curriculum revision much easier. 





Names and Addresses 


33. What are the name, title, and address of a certain educator, for example, 
a superintendent of schools, or the dean of a teacher-training institution? In- 
sures speedier correspondence and more attention to what the teacher writes. 

34. Who is the specialist in the United States Office of Education for the 
teacher’s field? A letter to the right person will bring a reply earlier than will 
one merely addressed to the Office. 

35. What is the correct address of a certain publisher? The correct address 
will bring a reply much more promptly than will a vague or an incorrect 
address. 

36. What is the address of a certain periodical? Gives fast service on get- 
ting copies or answering questions. 

37. What are the names and addresses of the members of an educational 
committee? Gives fast service for information on the past or future work of 
the committee. 


News Items 


38. Where can one secure news items and illustrations about an important 
event of a year or so ago? Such news items and illustrations may greatly in- 
crease pupil interest in a related topic of instruction. 


Quotations 


39. Where can one find a serious or a humorous quotation to use oma 
certain topic or for a particular occasion?® Often useful in preparing for dis- 
cussion, in a talk, or in a professional article. 


5 This question can be answered with any one of about a dozen widely distributed 
books of quotations. One or more of these books is certain to be available in the public 
or home collections of any community. For answering this question, a quotation book 
does not need to be up to date or even recent. 
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Salaries of Teachers 


4o. W hich school systems in a given state or area have the highest salary 
schedules, the safest tenure for teachers, and pay on time? Obviously valuable 
for teachers who wish to secure data on the best feasible economic conditions 
for teachers in their locality. See also Question 25. 


ACTUAL TEACHER UTILIZATION OF LIBRARY POWER 


Three lines of evidence point to the conclusion that most teachers 
use an extremely low percentage of the library power available in their 
teaching situations: 

First, careful studies show that a large proportion of college and 
university students know very little about looking up and using library 
materials for themselves.® If this is true for students of institutions with 
good libraries, conditions among teachers in service away from such 
library facilities must be even worse. 

Second, teacher-training institutions are now emphasizing better refer- 
ence and consultation service in their libraries. This is due to the fact 
that the students in training have not known enough about looking up 
and using library materials by themselves to do the course work satis- 
factorily. 

Third, the writer’s experience for more than seven years in teaching 
graduate students how to locate educational information and data has 
revealed an appalling lack of student knowledge about the necessary 
sources, library tools, and techniques. He has had more than a thousand 
such students from all kinds of colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Many of them had not even heard of the Cumulative Book 
Index, the Curriculum Journal, the Education Index, the Good Refer- 
ences series of the United States Office of Education, Monroe and Shores’ 
Bibliographies and Summaries in Education, or the Review of Educa- 
tional Research. While many of them had heard of the World Almanac, 
most of these admitted that the thought had never even occurred to them 
that this publication would answer many of their practical questions, A 


surprising number requested special help on the rudiments of using the 
library card catalog. 


® Summarized in Ev elyn Steel Little, “Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries in 
Colleges and Univ rersities,” pp- 11-18. (Mimeographed.) American Library Association, 


Chicago, 1938. 
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These students have been equally deficient on how to look up the 
library materials they need. When starting the course, they are truly 
described by Cowper in that they— 

“. . . seek it ere it comes to light 
In every cranny but the right.” 


Even a specialist well acquainted with the literature in his field may 
waste large amounts of time and effort securing needed information in 
related areas unless he has had some training in library research. For 
example, the author of a research in his specialty that received favorable 
reviews in ninety periodicals, focused his library-course work on his 
investigation. In this course he acquired certain valuable materials that 
all his extensive work in his major field had not turned up. Another 
student this past fall shortly after entering the course requested help on 
finding the constitution and bylaws of his national association for which 
he had vainly searched a hundred and fifty minutes. The instructor had 
never heard of the reference but found it in less than eight minutes, 
using only library tools the student had known. One of the men in the 
course felt moved to write an article because he said there were so many 
“library illiterates” teaching in his field.’ 

As educators go, the students in the course have been a highly selected 
group. They commonly report being called upon by their friends for 
much help on library searching because of what they have learned in 
doing the library exercises, Sometimes they say that complying with these 
requests of others takes too much of their time. If such students express 
regret or resentment that they were not required to secure the needed 
library knowledges and skills years ago, conditions must be even worse 
among teachers generally. 


ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL USE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The low utilization of the great library power by teachers is due to 
a number of causes. The most important of these causes are two: (1) lack 
of realization of what can be done by a teacher who knows how to find 
and use effectively the library materials she needs; (2) lack of instruc- 
tion that would equip her with the proper knowledges and skills. 


7Shaw, John H. “Library Mliteracy in Physical Education.” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, Vol. 9, pp. 15 ff., January, 1938. 
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It is no reflection on teachers that most of them thus far have not 
realized the library power and learned how to utilize it effectively. The 
rapid increase in the number of printed resources for educational use 
has overwhelmed teachers as it has even librarians, Suitable library tools 
have not been in existence until fairly recently. The Education Index 
started only eleven years ago and many of the present teachers got much 
of their training before then. Again, there is still no index or list of re- 
views of textbooks for public schools, although there is a crying need 
for this aid. Suitable helps for finding and using educational library 
materials quickly have either not been in existence or inaccessible. For 
instance, a comprehensive aid in this area for teachers and educators did 
not come out until the fall of 1935.° 

Many teachers seem to think they know all that is essential about find- 
ing and using library materials because they have been stumbling along 
on these procedures for years. They of course are taking the position 
that only experience is valuable, forgetting that the wrong kind of 
experience cannot produce good results except by accident. Specifically, 
many teachers employ methods that take care of other pupil reading 
needs but absolutely unfit the pupils to do the planning, scouting, skim- 
ming, and browsing required in any effective use of library materials. 
Methods excellent for the horse-and-buggy age of oral reading are 
totally inadequate for the airplane age of fast silent reading in libraries 
and outside life. 

Some of the teachers discussing this point said that their poor library 
facilities on the job made it futile for them to learn about finding and 
using library materials. They did not realize that the more meager one’s 
library, the more one needs to know how to make the greatest possible 
use of what it has for school needs. Also they did not understand that 
when a teacher controls only a few dollars a year for library purchases, 
she needs to know how to get the most for that sum. She cannot know 
this without acquiring certain information about library possibilities and 
individual references. Knowledge of what can be done with a World 
Almanac or one of the cheaper encyclopedias is obviously much more 


8 Alexander, Carter. How to Locate Educational Information and Data. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 272 p. A com- 
pletely revised and expanded edition of this guide is in preparation. 
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important for a teacher who has few library materials than for one 
working in a school with half a dozen sources for the same information, 
Teachers taking this viewpoint also assume that they are going to stay 
permanently where they have no adequate library facilities. Perhaps for 
the good of schools they should. One wishes, however, that these 
teachers were ambitious to prepare their pupils for life in the modem 
world. 

Still another cause has been advanced by a very keen and able school- 
man who has had wide experience with teachers. He says that “teaching 
is essentially a talking profession” and that most teachers would much 
rather talk about using library materials than go through the work neces- 
sary for learning how to make effective use of them. The writer from 
his experience considers the point well taken. He would not eliminate 
any teacher-talking and discussion that will give better results than could 
be obtained through the use of library materials. But he hopes that more 
and more teachers will come to use these materials where the results 
will easily surpass any amount of talking and discussion. To illustrate, 
discussion by pupils who have done some worth-while reading so that 
they have something to discuss can be very fruitful. But a “gab fest” that 
brings forth only the snap opinions and prejudices of pupils who know 
little or nothing about the subject can arrive at a helpful conclusion 
only by the merest chance. 

The scarcity of profitable instruction in the use of library materials 
has resulted in most teachers having no definite training in this area. 
What they know about locating and using library materials they have 
learned for themselves by trial and error, according to them, chiefly 
error. Others have had short lecture or recitation courses giving valuable 
information without specific applications so that years later it seems to 
have gone in one ear and out the other. A much smaller number of 
teachers report having had library exercises that gave them some com- 
mand of the card catalog or the Education Index but in no way cultivated 
the resourcefulness needed by them in any effective use of library ma- 
terials. The mechanical nature and sterility of many of these exercises are 
further borne out by experience with more than a dozen students who 
were librarians in public schools or higher institutions. Most of these 
students were graduates of library schools. They found the library 
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course valuable for the specialized information on educational sources 
which their regular training intended for librarians in all fields naturally 
had not given them. Burt they also reported that their previous training 
had not given them the resourcefulness in finding and using library ma- 
terials which they thought was desirable for themselves and necessary 
in students in training at their schools or institutions, In order to enable 
educators and teachers to acquire this fundamental resourcefulness, the 
writer compiled a set of library exercises in 1935.° 

The available library courses for teachers have all too often been run 
with the instructor or librarian serving as a catalyst. This is the name for 
a substance used to speed up a chemical reaction between other sub- 
stances where such reaction without the presence of the catalyst would 
be very slight. Of course, an instructor or a librarian acting as a catalyst 
can greatly speed up the reaction between a student and the library 
materials that student needs. But when a teacher takes a library course 
run on that basis, as soon as the catalyst is not present, she will be likely 
to fall back into her old low state of reaction. What is needed in such 
courses is the stimulation of the student and an increase in her abilities 
so that she will be able to go ahead by herself with increasing power 
after she has left the instructor or librarian. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THE SITUATION 


To try to prepare all the country’s teachers within the next five or 
ten years to use the power of library materials effectively would be 
futile. Such preparation could doubtless be taken to advantage by some- 
thing like a million present teachers. But the combined training institu- 
tions in the whole country, with all their regular and in-service courses, 
do not have enough materials, trained faculty, librarians, or equipment 
to do this satisfactorily with any such numbers of teachers, Any train- 
ing of this nature that could be given at all to such numbers could be 
supplied only under some grandiose, mechanical scheme of which the 
chief result would be the wear and tear on library materials without 
corresponding benefits. 

® Alexander, Carter. Alexander Library Exercises. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 101 p- These exercises are being com- 


pletely revised and expanded to allow richer selection for individual needs, in the light 
of experience with the first edition, for issuance in 1941. 
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However, there is reasonable hope for considerable improvement if 
three classes of educators can be brought to realize the situation and to 
take definite and practical steps for improving it. First, are alert, com- 
petent teachers who are ambitious to do the finest modern teaching and 
have it duly recognized. Second, are equally alert and competent school 
superintendents, supervisors, and principals who aspire to secure in their 
schools as much as possible of the same superior modern instruction, 
Third, are school and institutional librarians who are interested not 
merely in accumulating and preserving library materials but in training 
students to be resourceful in using such materials, no matter where these 
students may later be. 

Good courses are available in some places throughout the country for 
preparing teachers, school executives, and school librarians to do what is 
advocated in this article. Catalogs of the various institutions and summer 
schools describe these courses. In choosing a course, select one which 
requires laboratory work or exercises with library materials. No teacher 
is going to give her pupils any working library knowledges she cannot 
apply herself or any library skills she does not employ. Courses of the 
lecture and discussion type may be better than nothing, but not much 
better. In choosing a course on the teaching of reading, be sure that 
methods of library reading, not merely oral reading or reading with only 
one reference at a time, are adequately treated. 

Tangible results can be expected by any school executive who will 
encourage selected teachers to get adequate preparation for using library 
materials effectively and then let these teachers show what this prepara- 
tion will enable them to do in the schools. Other teachers will thus learn 
something of what is desired. Some of these other teachers observing the 
results may be aroused to acquire similar preparation. For example, if a 
curriculum revision program is under way, several teachers can be 
selected to get the right kind of preparation in summer school. They 
will save the curriculum revision program a great deal of time and will 
gradually have an effect on a more efficient use of library materials by 
other teachers. 

Any alert and ambitious teacher looks forward to a career as an expett 
educational practitioner. For such a career in the best modern school 
systems her success will depend upon her ability to find, for every im- 
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rtant educational problem facing her, solutions that will be practically 
acceptable only if secured when they will count. Such rapid finding of 
approximate solutions will depend somewhat upon her native charac- 
teristics. But it will depend much more upon her ability to find rapidly 
the practical and artistic solutions of the same problems by other educa- 
tors and teachers, as competent as herself, or more so. For every impor- 
tant problem of the teacher good solutions or the information necessary 
for arriving at them, are already available in print, if she but knows how 
to make the library power work for her. Without special library knowl- 
edges and techniques, her chances for so finding or arriving at such 
solutions in time to count the most, are practically nil. But for the 
teacher who can find and apply such solutions noticeably faster than her 
colleagues, in any good school system the sky is the limit on advancement. 














Methods in Relaxation*® 


By JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WM members of our community have been amused as well as 
puzzled by the intensity of the interest that has been shown since 
a newspaper reporter announced that Teachers College offers a course 
in Methods in Relaxation. The specific course is being given in the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, but many departments of 
Teachers College are prepared and willing to consider seriously, with 
students, the problems which cause tension, and certain techniques for 
its release. 

To have the interest of the lay public catch up with that of sociologists, 
industrialists, physiologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and_ clinicians 
has opened up many problems for us all. How can one explain this grow- 
ing concern, on the part of non-professional as well as professional peo- 
ple, for an alleviation of conditions which drive individuals to stages 
of fatigue from which they cannot relax? 

Part of the concern is purely personal. Yet even this personal emphasis 
is usually related to a concern about social problems. On the one hand, 
individuals recognize some of the consequences of overstimulation and 
desire to offset and counteract them in their own lives. But they are 
beginning to wonder how they can maintain any degree of composure 
and stability in a period as chaotic as the present. They are becoming 
truly concerned about the personal consequences to us all of living in 
a socio-political environment which makes it almost preposterous for 
anyone to seek personal peace and quiet. 

Those members of American society, on the other hand, who are in- 
terested in others as well as in themselves, are beginning to realize that 

*For a fuller exposition of this subject one may refer to Residual Neuromuscular 


Hypertension: Implications for Education, by Miss Rathbone. (Doctor's dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
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America has a role to play—a tremendously important role—in the 
furure of Western culture. Those individuals are not only concerned 
that they, themselves, seem not to have the resources of vitality which 
are to be desired; but they fear that the American people are not capable 
of assuming the responsibilities which are to be thrust upon them. In 
the class in Methods in Relaxation which has assembled this semester are 
represented those who consider themselves social planners as well as 
those who seek personal peace and quiet. 





. The purposes of the course are to explain hypertension as a phase in 
- fatigue, and to lay bare some of the conditions as well as forms of 
- behavior which are the common causes of overfatigue, with a view to 
.- | helping intelligent people to avoid these causes or to adjust to them. 
of Techniques for conscious relaxation are also to be demonstrated, with 
h | the hope that some members of the class will put them into practice, 
- earnestly, to offset consequences of tension and to counterbalance over- 


fatiguing elements in their lives. 
It is always necessary to help students to distinguish between such 


SN 


: | easily confused terms as normal fatigue, chronic fatigue, subjective 
". fatigue, mental fatigue, neurasthenia, exhaustion, hypertension, and 
o- relaxation. So long as they confuse subjective with normal psycho- 
res physiologic fatigue, so long as they are unwilling to accept normal 
aie fatigue as a pleasurable accompaniment of work and unwilling to take 
sis | time to get the rest and relaxation which are equally as “normal,” the 
nd, | course will be of little use to them. 
nd We can turn to a lengthy bibliography to acquaint the student with 
are the investigations of many groups of scientists in this area. The longings 
are of sociologists for a system of society which shall offer to the common 
ing man a more wholesome environment, and the criticisms of an economic 
in order that encourages confining work under the stress of competition 
for and develops repelling aggressiveness make interesting material for specu- 
lative thinking, at least. 
i Accounts of the efforts on the part of industrialists, since the Indus- 
that trial Revolution in England, to offset fatigue, in the interest of better 
health and fewer accidents for the workers, as well as bigger output 
— and greater efficiency for the machines, make good reading. The efforts 


of physiologists to explain occupational as well as general fatigue may 
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not prove as interesting for the students; but bases for these efforts must 
be carefully explained. Upon an accurate understanding of the phy- 
siology of the neuromuscular system is based an accurate explanation 
of what fatigue really amounts to, and how it may be offset. 

The contributions of psychologists, since the turn of the century 
when Thorndike began to explain “mental” fatigue, and the efforts of 
psychiatrists, since Janet tried to describe psychophysical methods of 
treatment for emotionally disturbed patients, are sources for more term 
papers than will ever be written in this course. 

A description of the techniques used by reputable clinicians to relieve 
the symptoms of neuromuscular hypertension, as well as to uncover the 
basic causes in different types of cases, must be included in such a course, 
although the students are never to think of themselves as clinicians, Lay 
people must turn to physicians, who will call in dietitians and physio- 
therapists to help them deal with the various complicated systemic con- 
ditions which cause some people to be tense. 

Each student in the class takes a case to analyze. Often the case is 
himself. If not himself, it is someone with whom he lives or someone 
with whom he is in frequent contact. Each week he must bring in some 
information about this case. Sometimes the data to be recorded are as 
simple as fluid intake for a week, or the location of persistent muscular 
or internal pains during the past few years. Sometimes the items to be 
considered are as complicated as the case’s concept of death. 

Usually the most revealing items in these case studies are the patterns 
of activity and the degrees of effort accompanying the activity. All 
forms of effort exhibit themselves by various degrees of muscle tonus. 
The general musculature as well as the specific muscles used in the tasks 
are involved. Although every type of endeavor calls forth muscular 
responses, effort shows itself in a gradual increase in muscle tonus. 
Tension and the difficulty of the task appear to be directly related. 
Apparently, greater effort requires a greater number of muscle fibers 
to be thrown into action, and greater fatigue. The more exacting the 
effort is, the greater the tension. High tension performers apparently 
exert unnecessary effort to make their initial efficient responses. It may 
be said that all performers who force themselves to do a job rapidly and 
well do so at great nervous and muscular expense. 
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All intellectual effort, desirable as well as undesirable, has the same 
effects as muscular effort, because it actually calls forth static muscular 
responses. Attention and concentration have been shown to be exces- 
sively and rapidly fatiguing. Everyone has observed some of the common 
signs of attention, whether an act be mainly muscular or mainly intel- 
lectual—the slight but definite posturing of the head which lasts for the 
duration of the effort, the rigid position of the spine and shoulder girdle, 
and the fixed expression on the face. In their cases the students will 
watch these tonic contractions become fixed and constitute serious 
degrees of residual neuromuscular hypertension which cannot be re- 
leased without effort and which cause discomfort of varying degrees. 

It is small wonder that the usual type of case presenting itself at 
Teachers College should exhibit residual neuromuscular hypertension. 
Those who are “students” live in an intermittent or continual state of 
mild hypertension with frequent symptoms of insomnia or emotional 
irritation.’ In some instances they are “champions” who have done hard 
jobs well; in some instances they are failures whose jobs have been too 
big for them; in all instances they have been constant workers. 

In the lives of individuals, drawn from teaching as well as from other 
professions, one would expect to find mental endeavor to be an impor- 
tant element. As far as habits of mental hygiene go, rarely have the cases 
to be analyzed in our classes obeyed such rules as Alvarez has laid down 
for those who wish to increase their reserve power: “Avoidance (1) of 
excessive emotion, (2) of frantic attempts to accomplish in one hour 
work appropriate to two, (3) of every species of excess which experi- 
ence has proved leads to general constitutional drain, (4) of attempting 
to do two things at one and the same time, and (5) of petty engage- 
ments which interfere with sleep.” * 

Usually those adults who offer themselves as cases do not play, are 
tense, irritable, and have single-track minds, While their mental horizon 
is narrow, within this range they are terribly tense and pursue their aims 
with a grim desperation. Psychically they represent a type which is the 
antithesis of the child. May it be possible that education, in many of its 


* Jacobson, Edmund. Progressive Relaxation, p. 9. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1929. 
* Alvarez, W.C. Nervous Indigestion, p- 279. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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aspects in “civilized” countries, has encouraged this reaction? Is it not 
true that work, or man’s business, has been lauded above play, or child’s 
business? Has the child been driven to effort beyond his ability in an 
attempt to keep up with his elders? Has he formed habits of poor work, 
while disregarding habits of good play, thus training himself for over- 
fatigue throughout life? 

Perhaps the reasons for the excessive activity in many of these cases 
are beyond the immediate control of the individuals; but does that mean 
that they are beyond the control of educational agencies in their roles 
of establishing habits for the individual and desirable circumstances 
under which to work? 

In a brief article of this kind, it is easier to discuss the concerns of 
scientists for a state of being which precludes poise and composure in 
individuals as well as societies, and to mention frequent causes of excess 
tension, than it is to describe techniques for the release of tension, It 
should go without saying that no permanent release for tension can come 
while the causes and conditions for tension are permitted to operate 
undisturbed. Yet:some of the causes are irremedial. Can nothing be done 
to bring relief in these cases? The answer is, yes; many things can be 
done to offset causes for tension, and thus reduce the symptoms, which, 
otherwise, would be the consequence. 

The techniques which will be mentioned in these concluding para- 
graphs are in the category of those selected to offset the most common 
cause of excess neuromuscular tension—excess activity with excess ef- 
fort. Too many of our subjects think that they should be able to keep 
going at top speed for sixteen or eighteen hours, each day, and then drop 
off into placid slumber for the remaining eight or six. They do not real- 
ize that it takes time for “the wheels” of the body and mind machine 
to “run down” after the “switches” have been turned off. Diversion and 
conscious relaxation are the most important techniques for the seeker 
after repose and relief from hypertension. 

Diversion must be adapted to the specific needs of each individual. 
Just as the postman must not go on a hike on his day off, so the intel- 
lectual worker must not immerse himself in hectic mental gymnastics. 
He might join a foursome at bridge, once in a while, provided the other 
three players were real friends, who would be sociable and help one 
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another to forget the cares of the day. But our intellectual worker might 
better occupy himself, while he is letting his “wheels run down,” in 
such activities as chopping wood or working a band saw. 

The class will not be able to practice all the techniques which may be 
suggested for diversion, but it will have to discuss what “worthy use of 
leisure time” really means; and it will have to acknowledge the necessity 
for “letting-down” time for the professional as well as the industrial 
worker. Too much emphasis has been placed upon the need for “crea- 
tion” in leisure time. Some emphasis must be placed upon the diversional 
and “unlaxing” activities which must occupy some of the ordinary man’s 
waking hours, if he is not to drive his mind and body to nervous and 
physical breakdown. 

Into diversion must go a quality which is rarely found in work—a 
carefree sense of the unimportance of self. A general characteristic of 
tense people is their high regard for themselves. It is difficult to help an 
individual to accurately appraise himself, and to see how really unimpor- 
tant he is. Most of us who have taken part in athletics, however, have 
had to submerge self, and have also come up against opponents who 
were definitely our superiors. Would that everyone could have such 
experiences, throughout life, to balance the sources of egocentricity in 
work! No one needs these experiences more than teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, and all other professional people who are made to feel so im- 
portant before their publics. 

Diversion is usually not enough to offset the strains of living, for it 
brings about only partial relaxation. Most people who are complaining 
of sleeplessness and other signs of hypertension need training in con- 
scious relaxation. As someone has said, the slogan, “Take more exercise,” 
should be coupled with, “Rest is the great restorative.” No educational 
program to offset tension is complete without training in how con- 
sciously to relax. The idea that energy begets energy is fallacious unless 
rest is an intermediary. 

Very mild rhythmic exercise and mild heat and mild massage have 
been used by physiotherapists, since the days of S. Weir Mitchell and 
Annie Payson Call, to assist the medical profession in the United States 
to relax its patients. Other techniques have been used in other countries. 
Out of all these techniques to induce deep relaxation none has created 
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greater interest than the method of the physiologist and physician, 
Edmund Jacobson. 

The technique which Jacobson has emphasized concerns itself with 
teaching the patient to attend to the specific sensations, which may be 
observed in skeletal muscles, for the purpose of releasing the accom- 
panying tensions. One is shown how to do away with useless and inef- 
ficient tensions in parts of the body which might be fairly inactive 
during a certain task (differential relaxation), as well as how to bring 
about maximum relaxation in the entire body (progressive relaxation) 
when it is desirable to gain complete repose for therapeutic purposes 
or for immediate rest. Members of the class will be tested for residual 
neuromuscular hypertension or tonus, and they will be shown how con- 
sciously to reduce this hypertonus. 

It is true that techniques for release of excess tension may be as varied 
as the causes of that tension. In fact, each case becomes an individual 
problem, if the symptoms are grave. Yet, it has been our experience 
that if people can be helped to find the causes for their own complaints, 
can be inspired to try to counteract these causes, can be helped to gain 
a sense of humor toward self, and can be assured some diversional activi- 
ties as well as trained in how to relax at will, the complaints gradually 
disappear. The connections which each member of our classes makes, 
between his own problem and more general social or educational prob- 
lems, is quite beyond the scope of the course in Methods in Relaxation. 








Education and the National Economy 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


w its fourth major report, Education and Economic Well-Being in 

American Democracy, the Educational Policies Commission deals 
with the interrelationships of education and economics.* In the course 
of preparing this report, the Commission sought the counsel of econo- 
mists, sociologists, educators, and other competent authorities. Writings 
of many economists, such as Marshall, Carver, Ely, and Taussig, were 
drawn upon. The findings of important reports of other national com- 
missions were appraised. On the basis of evidence from these and other 
sources, the Commission arrived at the general conclusion that from a 
purely economic viewpoint it would be wise public policy if every 
worker were educated to the extent of his capacity and trained for the 
occupation in which he could be most productive. 

Under existing educational practices all workers do not have an op- 
portunity to secure adequate schooling. Such fortuitous factors as 
belonging to a poor family, living in regions where wealth and income 
are too low to afford an adequate local tax base, being a member of a 
minority group, such as the Negro race, and living in a rural area greatly 
reduce the likelihood that a youth will be able to secure adequate and 
effective education. 

On the basis of its findings, and after extensive deliberation as to the 
economic consequences of wasted and underdeveloped human resources, 
the Commission proposes a program of dynamic action, which marks a 
new milestone in American education. This article briefly summarizes its 
major findings and recommendations. 


*. . . +s > % . 
Professor Norton is a member of the Educational Policies Commission appointed by 
the National Education Association and the American Association of School Adminis- 


trators. He was chiefly responsible for the writing of the Report of the Commission, 
recently published. 
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EDUCATION AND PRODUCTIVITY IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Education is the fundamental process by which a nation’s productive 
capacity is maintained or increased. Economists identify labor, natural 
resources, capital, and organization and management as the basic factors 
in production. In a highly specialized technological economy, education 
is much more closely related to each of these factors than in a less ad- 
vanced society. 


The human resources of a nation constitute its primary wealth, Na- | 


tions have grown rich and powerful in the absence of outstanding phys- 
ical resources by developing their human assets. Others have remained 


poor and backward in the presence of unusual natural resources, It is _ 


human intelligence which gives resources value. To a savage, coal is 
black rock and a waterfall merely a physical danger to be avoided. To 
an intelligent man they are sources of energy for power-driven industries 
of fabulous productivity. 

A carefully planned and efficiently administered system of education 
significantly increases the intelligence and efficiency of labor. Seligman, 
in his Principles of Economics, writes of the human factor in production 
as follows: “The finer the tool, the greater will be the product; when the 


tool consists of human energy, we have not only a greater product, buta _ 


1 


greater capacity in the human being to utilize the product. 


A high output per worker is generally associated with a high level of | 


vocational intelligence and skill—not the reverse. Census data show that 
the growth of productivity in the United States has been paralleled bya 
reduction in the proportion of unskilled laborers. Even during the de- 
pression, unemployment was greatest among unskilled laborers. 
Education increases productivity by promoting occupational mobility. 
The national income is increased when labor has opportunity to secure 


training necessary to transfer from crowded and low-paid occupations _ 


to those less crowded and better paid. Carver, in his Economy of Humm 
Energy, writes: “He who can devise educational systems and educt- 
tional methods which will increase noticeably the kind of talent of 
which there is a felt scarcity, and diminish the kind of talent of which 


1 Seligman, Edwin R. A. Principles of Economics, p. 292. Sixth Edition. Longmans ) 
Green and Co., New York, 1914. 
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there is a felt superabundance, is one of the greatest conservers of human 
energy that any country can possess.” * 

When youths of energy and capacity are forced to enter and to con- 
tinue in low-paid common labor because of inability to secure training 
requisite to entering higher-paid callings, the national income tends to be 
decreased. 

Education increases economic well-being by aiding in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Since natural resources supply the raw mate- 
rials of productive effort, their conservation is highly important, Educa- 
tion increases the possibilities of conservation and wise use of natural 
resources. 

Science and education significantly contribute to the development of 
capital. Science and education play a major role in producing the tools, 
machinery, plants, and technical processes which give capital its peculiar 
modern characteristics. University research has resulted in discoveries 
on which many new industries have been founded. This is true of 95 
per cent of our chemical industry. Agricultural research is undoubtedly 
one of the factors responsible for an almost unbroken increase in pro- 
duction per man in agriculture. 

Education contributes to the effectiveness of business management. 
Because of the size and complexity of present business concerns, manage- 
ment is a crucial factor in modern economy. It is vital that management 
be well informed, having not only a grasp of technical knowledge and 
principles of organization but also an appreciation of the social signifi- 
cance of executive decisions. The extensive role played by large busi- 
ness organizations is indicated by a recent survey of the National Re- 
sources Committee which shows that “over a third of the man-power 
engaged in production in 1937 was attached to administrative units of 
300 persons or more, while approximately one-eighth was employed in 
administrative units of 10,000 persons or more.””* 

High productivity and adequate education go together. E.ducation’s 
influence is so pervasive and important that some classify it as a basic 
factor of production in itself. 


*Carver, Thomas Nixon. The Economy of Human Energy, p. 170. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1924. 


* National Resources Committee. The Structure of the American Economy, Part I, 
P99. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
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Per capita production and per capita income have increased several- 
fold during the past century in nations like Great Britain and the United 
States. During the last seventy years, population in the United States 
has increased threefold while the physical volume of goods produced 
and consumed has increased more than ninefold. 

The primary factor in this phenomenal expansion in productivity has 
been the application of science to the processes of production. Educa- 
tion, however, makes significant contributions to all factors of produc- 
tion as has already been pointed out. Scientific knowledge is helpless in _, 
achieving high productivity where ignorance abounds. 

After reviewing available research studies and the writings of many | 
economists, the Educational Policies Commission reports: 


It appears then that the logical analyses of economists, involving more than 
a century of study, the experience of the nations of the world, and the find- 
ings of technical statistical inv estigations unite in supporting the hypothesis 
that high productivity and adequate education go together and that the latter 
does have important effects on the former. 


Education is, of course, only one of several factors responsible for the 
remarkable increase in economic productivity which some nations have 
achieved during the last century. It would be superficial to disregard , 
this fact in assessing education’s contribution. On the other hand, it is 
not necessary to make extravagant claims as to the economic value of | 
education. The annual cost of schools and colleges, both public and 
private, in the United States is only about three billion dollars even in the 
most prosperous years. This, after all, is a minor fraction of the eighty | 
billion income which the nation enjoys in such years, The assumption ! 
that even a minor fraction of such an unprecedented level of produc- 7 
tivity can be credited to the effects of education would more than 


amortize its cost. 

s 

KIND OF GENERAL AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 

ECONOMIC WELL-BEING , 

The Commission states emphatically that mere increases in amount of ( 

education, irrespective of its quality, character, and incidence, will not d 
be likely to have important economic effects. The bulk of the report 

given over to a discussion of the kind and amount of general and occt- ’ 
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pational education which the Commission feels is of greatest economic 
value. Some of its recommendations are summarized below. 

Education should develop broad social intelligence on economic prob- 
lems. New sources of energy have been tapped and harnessed to instru- 
ments of production which have no counterparts in past civilizations. In 
the economy of the power-driven machine, workers no longer own and 
control their tools. Capital is relatively concentrated and those who 
control it exercise economic power of unprecedented scope. Extreme 
inequalities of wealth and income exist as well as economic insecurity 
and involuntary unemployment. 

The rank and file of citizens must achieve a degree of economic in- 
telligence which permits them to understand the meaning of the new 
forms which capital now takes, and to exercise the controls which will 
increase the assets and decrease the liabilities which it brings to mankind. 
This, according to the Educational Policies Commission, “involves some- 
thing more than a retreat to ancient shibboleths no longer appropriate 
in a machine age.” 

Education should aim at better understanding of industrial relations. 
The sharpness of the antagonism between capital and labor can be les- 
sened if a background of understanding of the problems and objectives 
of both groups is acquired before youths leave school. This means that 
education must give attention not only to problems of employers, but 
also to conditions of labor and of the laboring man—conditions that in- 
fluence productivity quite aside from personal skill and diligence and 
constitute factors of economic efficiency, or ineficiency, over con- 
siderable periods of time. The development of cooperative attitudes will 
also tend to increase economic well-being. 

While the Commission urges that the schools consider basic economic 
problems, it warns that certain principles and practices should be ob- 
served, “Scholarship and competence on the part of teachers, the im- 
portance of distinguishing between accepted facts and knowledge as 
opposed to controversial theories and opinions, the presentation of 
divergent viewpoints, and emphasis on open-mindedness and research 
are all implied.” 

Consumer education and cooperation are essential in modern economy. 
The degree to which the consumption habits of a people are based on 
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knowledge and intelligence vitally affects their economic well-being. As 
purchasers go about the selection and rejection of commodities and 
services they dictate what shall and shall not be produced. Production 
schedules are determined by the economic votes cast by buyers as they 
spend their dollars for certain commodities and do not spend them for 
others. The whole direction and pattern of a democratic nation’s econ- 
omy are a reflection of the ideals of its consumers. 

The primary responsibility of consumer education is the development 
of sound standards of value and taste. Specific training in major areas of 
expenditure is essential. Hence the Report of the Educational Policies 
Commission discusses the kind of education needed for the wiser pur- 
chasing of food, clothing, shelter, recreation, and governmental services, 
It also points out that realistic courses in consumer education will give 
attention to cooperatives and various types of consumer organizations. 

Occupational education should be based on economic and vocational 
trends. Sound economic returns do not result from just any kind of edu- 
cation. Such returns will be realized only if provision for occupational 
education is based upon an optimum mixture of factual information and 
social vision. 

Among the trends revealed by recent research studies are the follow- 
ing. The proportion of all workers possessing skill and technical know!- 
edge is increasing. In certain trades there is a definite shortage of skilled 
workers. It appears that national economic well-being demands that 
more attention be given to the training of a large number of young peo- 
ple for professional, technical, skilled, and semi-skilled occupations. 
According to a recent poll by Fortune, “The opinion that the school 
system should take the lead in training a new supply of skilled labor is 
practically universal in the United States.” The increasing proportion of 
workers in distributive and service occupations appears also to call for 
more training in these fields. 

Facilities should be provided for preventing occupational obsolescence. 
Considerations which justify occupational education in the first instance 
require that it be kept up to date. If it is wise to train a person at twenty, 
it is wise to retrain him at forty, if conditions make this necessary. Insta- 
bility and rapidity of change in modern occupational life and the in- 
creasing average age of the population make this need even more urgent. 
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Otherwise, vocational skills become obsolete, earning power is reduced, 
or unemployment results. Both individual and general economic losses 
follow. 


AMOUNT OF EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


Sufficient education must be provided to achieve occupational effi- 
ciency. One of the conditions for realizing maximum total income is 
that sufficient education be provided each person so that he may work 
in the most effective manner. He must be given the maximum vocational 
intelligence and skill which his capacity and diligence permit and which 
the cost of the education justifies. If he acquires this amount of education 
he will produce the largest quantity of desirable goods and services. 

Sufficient education must be provided to permit occupational mobility. 
To fulfill a second condition for realizing maximum total income, it is 
necessary that sufficient education be provided to equip people to enter 
or to transfer to callings the products of which are in demand. This will 
permit workers, threatened with low wages or unemployment because 
of insufficient demand for the product of their labor, to prepare for occu- 
pations where they will earn larger incomes. The result will be to raise 
the average of individual incomes and the total national income. 

Education plays a crucial role when it aids young workers to avoid 
overcrowded and consequently low-paid callings. This condition par- 
ticularly applies to the lower ranks of unskilled labor. 

To the extent that education contributes to the free flow of labor into 
occupations where wages are higher, whether initial entry into voca- 
tional life or transfers from occupation to occupation is involved, the 
total national income should tend to rise even though the wages of indi- 
viduals tend to be equalized as more and more workers qualify for po- 
sitions demanding advanced training. The following statement by Fair- 
child, Furniss, and Buck in their Elementary Economics is typical of the 
testimony of many economists concerning the validity of this thesis: 
“To the degree that education breaks down the barriers between labor 
groups, it will tend to lower the higher wage income and raise the lower, 
at the same time increasing the average.” * 


* Fairchild, F. R., Furniss, E. S., and Buck, N. S. Elementary Economics, p. 489 
Third Edition. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1936. 
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Education must be “effectively free.” If the second condition for 
realizing maximum total income is to be met, occupational mobility must 
be guaranteed. This, according to the Educational Policies Commission, 
requires that education be made “effectively free.” Schooling must be 
free enough so that its cost does not constitute an effective barrier to 
education. Effectively free schooling is schooling provided under such 
conditions that persons who should have the schooling are not debarred 
from it by financial reasons. 

Because effectively free schooling is necessary to obtain maximum in- 
come, the economically wise society will continue making additional 
amounts of education effectively free, so long as the income which 
accrues from increased efficiency and added value resulting from aug- 
mented productivity exceed the cost of the additional educational ex- 
penditures. This will be done because there will be more left to buy other 
goods and services after such education is paid for than there would be 
if it were not supplied. 

We now provide free tuition in the elementary and secondary levels 
of education. This is a wise policy but it does not go far enough. Effec- 
tively free schooling requires more than free tuition. It means that food, 
clothing, medical aid, and shelter will be provided if their lack keeps one 
from school. When educational offerings are made effectively free, the | 
principle of equal educational opportunity is realized. 

The amount of education provided should be further increased, From 
the standpoint of economic efficiency, there should be only two limiti- 
tions upon the expansion of educational opportunity. The first is set by 
personal ability or willingness to profit from the schooling offered, The 
second involves, the relation of the cost of providing additional educa- 
tion to resulting economic dividends in the form of increased national 
income. When considered from the economic viewpoint alone, increases 
in national income must be greater than the cost of the additional 
schooling. 

An analysis of existing conditions shows that neither of these limita- 
tions now operates. There are tens of thousands of able and willing 
American youths who are anxious to secure the additional training which 
would permit them to qualify for higher paid callings. The nature of | 
our economic system is such that it calls for and is able to translate 
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increased amounts of economic intelligence and technical skill into in- 
creased productivity and income. 

An immediate goal is a universal minimum of compulsory school at- 
tendance of at least ten years. The average amount of education now 
being obtained by the youth of this country is probably at least ten 
years. The Educational Policies Commission proposes that the next step 
be to raise the #zinimum everywhere to ten years of schooling through 
revision of compulsory attendance legislation. This is a practical goal. 
It would merely be necessary to move those who are now educationally 
underprivileged up to the present average of educational opportunity. 

The first step in providing the amount of education requisite to maxi- 
mizing its economic effects should be the extension of the universal 
minimum of compulsory school attendance to at least ten years. Con- 
currently, a second phase of the program should begin. 

The average amount of schooling obtained by American youths should 
be increased to fourteen years. All qualified youths should be encouraged 
and assisted to go beyond the ten-year compulsory minimum. Accord- 
ing to the Commission, the amount of schooling beyond the minimum 
should be gradually increased so that the median youth will complete 
grade 14, or junior college, before terminating his formal education. 

This proposal is in line with the growing tendency of industry to 
advance the age of initial enployment. It recognizes that effective citi- 
zenship demands increased economic knowledge and understanding. It 
is in line with the recent reports of the American Youth Commission, 
the Regents’ Inquiry, and the Committee on Orientation of Secondary 
Education. 

The recommendations of a universal minimum of ten years of com- 
pulsory schooling and of fourteen years for the median American youth 
require that educational programs be planned according to the varying 
capacities and needs of youth, and in accord with the demands of our 
modern economy. 

Over and above that group of young persons who are entitled to free 
education for fourteen years, the Commission declares there is a smaller 
number of gifted youths, who, despite the financial limitations of their 
parents, should receive advanced college training if society is not to be 
guilty of a deplorable waste of its best human resources. 
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EXISTING AND DESIRABLE AMOUNT OF EDUCATION FOR 
ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


Low family income limits high school and college attendance. In 1937 
out of nearly a quarter of a million National Youth Administration-aided 
junior and senior high school pupils, almost three-fourths were from 
families having an annual income of $999 or less, and almost 40 per cent 
were from families having an annual income of $499 or less. At least a 
third of those who drop out of high school do so for financial reasons. 

Investigations in various sections of the country repeatedly show that 
many able and often brilliant high-school graduates do not continue their 
education because they cannot pay college bills. Data from numerous 
sources show that selected youths from low income families make 
superior records when given a chance to attend college. 

Fortuitous distribution of educational opportunity has disastrous 
economic effects. The distribution of educational opportunity in the 
nation today is such that the potential economic effects of education 
are not being fully realized. Tens of thousands of youths each year 
are foolishly being thrown into the overcrowded ranks of casual and 
unskilled labor who could have qualified for callings which demand 
more and pay more. They have both the capacity and the ambition to 
so qualify. But we permit fortuitous forces beyond their control to 
sentence them to thirty or forty years of low-grade and low-paid serv- 
ice. The youths thus condemned by an uneconomic social policy ear 
less than they could have earned, and the nation’s income is less than it 
might have been. The Educational Policies Commission urges that this 
undemocratic and uneconomic situation be corrected as rapidly as pos- 
sible through the right kind of effectively free education. 

















The Nurse in the School" 


An Interpretation 


By MARY ELLA CHAYER 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF NURSING EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CHOOL NURSING is the practice of those principles of public health 
S nursing which are appropriate to work with the school child in his 
total environment of home, school, and community. Its primary purpose 
is education in wholesome living. The fulfillment of the health objective 
in the program of the school must, because of its very nature, be a co- 
operative enterprise between the school and the department of health. 
This explains why the nurse is sometimes employed by the one agency 
and sometimes by the other; but under whatever administrative direc- 
tion, the nurse assigned to a school becomes a member of the school staff 
and contributes to the educational program under the administrative 
direction of the school. 

Sometimes the nurse is employed as a full-time classroom teacher 
but more frequently she combines the functions of school nurse with 
those of a teacher, especially in secondary schools. When she is certified 
as a teacher she is sometimes called a nurse-teacher. This is true whether 
she functions as a classroom teacher or only as a school nurse. 

School nursing is allied to social work, but the nurse does not function 
as a social case worker. She recognizes the social implications in family 
situations and utilizes the contributions of the social case worker in the 
solution of health problems. 

Many of the functions of the nurse are so closely related to those of 
the physician that she is sometimes expected by the school personnel to 
perform duties for which neither she nor the school should take responsi- 


“Abstract from the progress report of a special committee appointed by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the American Medical Association and 
the National Education Association. 
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bility. Care of infections, illness, and injury should be limited to emer- 
gency treatment only. Such emergencies should be made the occasion 
for the education of the child and his parents in the need for professional 
advice and care through the personal physician or clinic. The past few 
years have shown a very favorable change in the matter of treatments 
at school. 

The nurse is not an attendance officer, although some small schools, 
utilizing her ability to analyze family situations, employ her to combine 
the functions of nurse and attendance officer. A large proportion of 
school absence is attributable to illness, and the nurse has a definite 
responsibility toward all those who are ill; but since immediate knowl- 
edge of the cause of absence is necessary, the teacher should take initial 
responsibility for obtaining such knowledge. If the school policy in- 
volves a social investigation by the nurse, provision should be made for 
her to secure the necessary preliminary in‘or ion and ample time 
should be allotted to make such an investigation ‘:uitful. 

Creative supervision is an established principle in the field of nursing, 
as in the educational field. The nurse supervisor bears the same relation- 
ship to the school administrator as do the other special supervisors. If as 
many as six or eight nurses are employed by a school system, the con- 
sultation service offered by a well-qualified, full-time nurse supervisor 
is desirable. Supervision may be secured by those organizations employ- 
ing only a few nurses through state departments of education or state 
health departments. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE NURSE IN SCHOOLS 


Although the general purposes of the school nurse are often the same 
in different situations, her functions and emphasis are affected by a 
variety of conditions. Probably the most important single factor is the 
leadership offered by the school administrator. His insight into health 
matters, and his concept of the contribution to health of special per- 
sonnel will influence the type of program within the school, the 
school’s relationships with the community, and the selection and super- 
vision of personnel. The qualifications of the nurse, both personal and 
professional, are also a deciding factor in determining scope and quality 
of service. Closely allied to the nurse’s qualifications are the preparation 
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and willingness of the teaching staff to carry on an effective program. 

The health needs of pupils, the kind and quality of community re- 
sources, the size, location, and type of school are all taken into con- 
sideration in determining the emphasis of the nurse. In the following 
definition of functions an attempt is made to suggest possible contribu- 
tions which might be expected of the well-qualified nurse: 

1. To stimulate in every child a desire to safeguard his own health 
through intelligent application of scientific knowledge. Such stimula- 
tion involves an understanding of the child by the nurse, the teachers, 
and the parents, and a recognition by them of the need for health 
supervision, under medical direction, at home and at school. To meet 
this objective the nurse confers with teachers, parents, and children as 
needed in matters concerning growth and development, the use of medi- 
cal resources for correction of defects, the organization of the child’s 
day, and the selection and evaluation of teaching materials based upon 
health problems. 

2. To assist the school in its program of home-school cooperation in 
matters pertaining to health. To attain this end the nurse works out 
policies with the school administrator, interprets them to individual 
parents and to parent-teacher groups, and encourages parent consulta- 
tions at home and at school. 

3. To establish rapport with all members of the school personnel 
through a coordinated plan administered by the school administrator. 
The nurse works with the administrator in establishing desirable work- 
ing relationships with all members of the school personnel. Especially 
does she share information about the child with the classroom teacher, 
in order that common objectives may be attained. 

4. To contribute to the school’s aims in educational and vocational 
guidance. To do this the nurse collects and interprets appropriate health 
data for use of the guidance personnel and the classroom teacher. 

5. To lend intelligent help to the school in its task of promoting and 
maintaining a healthful school environment—physical, emotional, and 
social The nurse assists the school administrator to set up desirable 
standards and to help teachers and pupils use available sources and 


facilities for making the necessary adjustments in self and in the 
environment. 
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6. To create a desire for and a knowledge of how to obtain medical 
service. The nurse helps to make the health examination a part of a 
well-planned integrated unit of health instruction. Such a unit includes 
preparation of child and parent for the examination, their part in making 
the experience of value and their part in carrying recommendations 
through to successful conclusion. 

7. To contribute to the community’s plan for prevention and control 
of communicable diseases. The nurse interprets the plan to the school 
personnel, shows how the school can contribute to its success by teach- 
ing pupils to share responsibility, and keeps parents in touch with 
diagnostic measures and preventive treatment available and prevalent 
in the community. 

8. To assist the school administrator and the school physician to secure 
for every child the most immediate and intelligent care possible in the 
event of illness or injury at school, and to give parents leadership in 
securing further medical advice and treatment as necessary. The nurse 
helps set up written procedures for safety and first aid (what to do 
when school health personnel is not available), teaches pupils and 
teachers the rudiments of emergency care, and helps investigate emer- 
gencies with a view to their future avoidance if possible. 

9. To aid the school in its problem of attendance, placing emphasis 
upon legitimate absence as well as upon regular attendance. The nurse 
helps teachers recognize signs of health disturbance, and helps the ad- 
ministrator determine policies of exclusion, readmission, and further 
medical attention. She helps parents recognize need for medical super- 
vision for suspicious conditions, and the need for adequate nursing care 
when illness occurs, with a minimum of possibility of spreading the 
infection. 

10. To assist the school to make available to the handicapped child 
opportunities for education comparable to those of normal children 
within the limits of their handicaps. The nurse assists in case-finding, in 
securing adequate medical care, and in subsequent adjustment of the 
child to the classroom. 

These are only a few samples of the functions of the nurse in a well- 
organized school having adequate facilities for health education. The 
most important point to keep in mind is that every experience of the 
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child with the health personnel should be part of a larger educational 
experience jointly planned by the classroom teacher and health per- 
sonnel. 


NURSING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The character and administration of secondary education, the health 
problems and needs of the adolescent, his need for intelligent self- 
direction, all require that the nurse in high school make changes in 
emphasis while performing her functions, though her efforts are di- 
rected toward the same general health objectives as in the elementary 
school. The following changes in emphasis are important. 

The departmentalization of the school, with the correspondingly 
larger number of teachers contributing to the education of each student, 
renders imperative the need for a faculty health council or committee. 
The nurse lends her influence toward setting up such a committee and 
works actively in and through it. For the same reasons she works with 
and through the guidance personnel, the homeroom teacher, and other 
student sponsors. 

Emphasis is gradually shifted from parent conferences to student 
conferences in order to develop student responsibility toward self-direc- 
tion in managing the daily regime, in the use of expert advice from the 
health office, in the use of personal physician and dentist, and in par- 
ticipation in health activities as responsible young citizens. Students 
should be given responsibility and opportunity to weigh and measure 
themselves; to record results at stated intervals; to recognize growth 
deviations and seek advice with reference to them; to report to the 
health office during illness acquired at school; to report to the office 
when returning to school after illness; to seek advice as to protective 
measures; to share with parents responsibility for having needed medical 
or protective treatment carried out; to become acquainted with their 
own assets and liabilities and to learn to set up a daily regime which is 
followed with reasonable regularity; to participate in group projects for 
eliminating hazards to health, such as accidents and disease. 

The control of communicable diseases in high school centers largely 
around case-finding in tuberculosis and an understanding of such diag- 
nostic measures as tuberculin tests, X-rays, Wassermann, and other 
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laboratory tests necessary for the diagnosis of those diseases which can- 
not be discovered early through the ordinary examination procedures, 

The nurse in her personal guidance activities helps students to under- 
stand their own assets and liabilities and to plan a daily schedule of work 
and play adjusted to their individual needs, She will assist students to 
make satisfactory emotional and social adjustments to problems, and 
will help to secure medical and nursing care in the event of infection 
or illness. 

The nurse assists with problems arising from part-time employment 
of students and gives help to those who are struggling with the problem 
of living healthfully on a limited budget. The nurse’s closest faculty 
relationships in the larger schools will be with the dean of girls and the 
assistant principal or other adviser to boys. Because this is true, it is of 
distinct advantage if their offices are adjacent. 


NURSING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The problem of the nurse in rural schools is the problem of rural 
education—how to extend to the 16,000,000 children between the ages 
of 5 and 17 educational opportunities comparable to those of city chil- 
dren. Some six or seven millions of these children are attending one- 
and two-room schools in communities which often lack both educational 
and health facilities other than those provided by the school. Unfor- 
tunately in those very communities where even the best prepared 
personnel would feel their inadequacy in coping with the problems, 
often neither nurse nor teacher has adequate preparation to participate 
in community betterment. The United States Public Health Service 
and the Federal Children’s Bureau are attempting to remedy the situation 
by giving aid to states for the extension of county and district health 
units and for the training of personnel. When school health work is in- 
cluded in the functions of the county health organization the nurse often 
builds her program around the school as a center of health activities for 
the community. 

In rural communities the school health work is usually, but not it- 
variably, included in the functions of the local health district. The nurse 
may be employed by the local school district, giving all of her time to 
school work; or a group of schools or districts may club together to 
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finance a cooperative service. In some areas the local districts secure 
nursing services for only a few weeks during the year for the purpose 
of surveying the physical condition of children and notifying parents 
of physical defects. This throws a tremendous burden upon the teacher, 
who is often not prepared to carry on a health program without help. 

In those localities where there is an active county school board, the 
nurse becomes a part of the staff of the county school administration. 
This makes it possible for her to use in her health work those common 
channels for teacher education employed by the county superintendent 
and his staff. Through this means the county administrator can make 
it possible for the nurse to work with a large body of the best informed 
citizens in the community, who soon become aware of their respon- 
sibilities for the health of the school child, and who are eager for the 
right kind of leadership. Through an extensive school health program 
in rural schools this group of people can be organized into a vital force 
for health education whose influence may be felt throughout the com- 
munity. 

The general objectives of the nurse in the rural school are the same 
as those for urban school work; but in any situation, rural or urban, 
where the nursing service is inadequate in amount of time available, the 
teacher is left with no alternative than to take a large share of respon- 
sibility. The nurse, therefore, spends whatever time she has at her dis- 
posal helping the teacher meet her responsibilities as intelligently as 
possible. The nurse becomes more and more a consultant, and the teacher 
becomes more and more proficient in working with children, parents, 
and personal physicians in solving health problems. 

The nurse’s visits to school should be planned ahead, tentatively, for 
the year. If the school enrollment permits she should spend not less than 
one half-day at a time, and one day if possible in each small school. It is 
usually advantageous to make fewer and longer visits, for little educa- 
tional work can be accomplished in a short call. The teacher needs to 
plan ahead for the visit of the nurse in order that she may have at hand a 
list of special problems which she has encountered. In those schools 
where it is possible to make the visit of the nurse coincident with that 
of the physician, parents may also be invited to the school on the same 
day for individual conferences. Some of the best school nursing is being 
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carried on in rural communities where nurse and teacher conduct a co- 
operative health education program. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE NURSE TO CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


The greatest contribution which the nurse can make to classroom 
instruction is through her day-by-day relationships with teachers, keep- 
ing them informed of the health status of the children, the home con- 
ditions, and the family health problems. The value of these daily con- 
tacts has been made the matter of research by Franzen,’ with the con- 
clusion that it is the one most important single factor making for 
successful accomplishment of objectives. The nurse may contribute to 
classroom instruction through demonstrations of nursing or health pro- 
cedures. If this method is employed the nurse should be brought in as 
a contributor to the objectives jointly agreed upon by nurse and 
teacher, and not merely as a demonstrator, The teacher should be the 
one to guide the course of the discussion and to show the relationship 
of the nurse’s contribution to the underlying principles of the unit of 
instruction of which it is a part. 

In secondary schools the nurse often teaches special health classes, 
notably units of home nursing, child care, communicable disease control, 
community hygiene, accident prevention, and first aid. These classes are 
taught largely to girls. Less frequently the nurse teaches classes to boys 
as well and includes topics of anatomy and physiology. A few nurses 
are able to teach units on the biology of reproduction and sex education. 

It is notable that the school administrator does not, as a rule, provide 
the same supervisory assistance to the nurse teacher as to the regular 
teachers. This has been true in spite of the fact that the nurse has been 
selected largely by virtue of being a nurse, and not primarily because 
of her preparation as a teacher. Instead of less there should be more 
intensive supervision of her teaching. The nurse is also often hampered 
by a lack of books and reference materials and of demonstration equip- 
ment in a subject needing laboratory facilities. A cursory glance at the 
health library in most secondary schools bears out this statement, yet 
the nurse should be able to offer leadership in helping the school to 


1 Franzen, Raymond. Evaluation of School Health Procedures. American Child Health 
Association, New York, 1933. 
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secure adequate library sources. Unless the school takes its share of re- 
sponsibility for selecting nurses who have had preparation as teachers, 
and for offering them adequate supervision, nurses will tend to remain 
“traditional” in their approach to teaching. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The administrator’s first responsibility is, of course, that of selecting 
a nursing staff with qualifications comparable to the functions which 
they are expected to perform, In order to raise and safeguard standards 
the administrator should work toward desirable certification standards, 
if none exist in his state. When the nursing personnel has been selected, 
each new entrant should be properly inducted into the school system. 
Her position in the line-and-staff organization should be made clear. 
This is particularly important if the school depends upon the depart- 
ment of health to provide the nursing service. Some member of the 
school personnel should direct the health program in such a situation, and 
the nurse must know what relationship should exist between the nurse 
and the part-time physician if he comes to the school largely for the 
health examination. 

The school administrator should set up or cause to be set up policies 
and standards which govern the work of all participators in the health 
program. Such written policies should include a statement concerning 
medical authority for all procedures in the care of illness and accident, 
and for the making of physical tests prior to the health examination. 

The administrator should secure the best nursing supervision available 
in the community, and should offer the same educational supervision to 
the nurses as to other members of the school staff. He should arrange for 
the nurse to attend and participate in faculty meetings which relate to 
general school affairs as well as in those in which the nurse may be able 
to make a contribution to curriculum guidance. He should arrange to 
have the nurse meet teachers at the opening of school in order to dis- 
cuss current problems and relationships. 

If the administrator wants a developing nursing service, he should 
make it possible for the nurse to attend professional meetings of nursing 
groups as well as of educational groups, and should encourage in-service 
education, such as courses, institutes, and meetings, and should direct 
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nurses to educational materials which relate to aims and methods of 
the school. 

The administrator should provide minimum essentials of equipment, 
which should include office space insuring privacy, telephone service, 
adequately lighted vision chart with a twenty-foot range, scales of dur- 
able quality, record forms and files, important basic reference materials, 
clerical assistance, provision for multigraphing as needed and transpor- 
tation when making home, school, and community calls on behalf of 
school children; but most of all his inspiration is needed to create a 
healthful attitude throughout the school. 


PREPARATION OF THE NURSE 


Throughout this report the nurse is mentioned as a consultant and as 
a special health supervisor. If she is thought of in this light it is obvious 
that her preparation should approximate that of a special supervisor 
rather than that of a regular teacher, The nurse works with nurses, 
teachers, and parents, helping them with their problems of growth and 
development of relatively well children. Her preparation in the school 
of nursing has been largely with sick people. This experience, plus her 
work in the basic sciences, should be further augmented by work with 
normal children. 

Probably the most far-reaching contribution which the nurse makes 
is in her work with families. She does not learn the approach and the 
techniques of family visiting in her school of nursing. She secures this 
only through experience in a public health nursing organization, where 
her work is adequately supervised. It is therefore extremely important 
that the nurse be given experience in a public health nursing organiza- 
tion carrying on family health supervision before she is placed ina 
school. 

In order to work effectively with families and with teachers the nurse 
needs to supplement her hospital experience by a further knowledge of 
nutrition; of psychology, mental hygiene, sociology; of preventive 
medicine and communicable disease control. This experience and know!- 
edge needs to be followed by an introduction to the public school under 
nursing supervision before she is appointed to a position where clos 
supervision is not provided. 
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Once the nurse has been appointed to a position she should strengthen 
her preparation both in health and in education, in the same way that 
teachers are expected to keep themselves up to date in their respective 
fields. Nurses who are not making definite plans to extend their educa- 
tion through continuous preparation should, therefore, not be selected 
for school positions. 

The nurse who teaches classes should, like other teachers, have a 
thorough knowledge of her subject. But this is not enough. She must 
have at least some mastery of the techniques of teaching. This can 
sometimes be secured through the school’s supervisory program, but 
should be supplemented by continuous preparation in the area in which 
she is teaching and in the techniques suitable to that area. 


STAFF EDUCATION 


The nurse in the schools is in one of the largest and most complicated 
fields of public health nursing, yet in no other field does she work with 
so little help from her own professional group. She is under the general 
direction of the school administrator and of the director of health who 
may or may not be a physician; then she is under the medical direction 
of the school physician; but none of these people give her the super- 
visory assistance necessary for her immediate needs or for her growth 
toward self-analysis and self-improvement. The Survey of Public Health 
Nursing’? discovered that the nurse working with the school child 
rated lower than nurses working with other age groups. Is this because 
the nurse in school has not had access to the amount and quality of 
supervision of the nurse working with other groups? One of the most 
effective ways of improving the quality of nursing service is through 
a well-organized staff education program, participated in by the school 
supervisors as well as by the technical supervisor. The nurse directing 
this staff program is essentially an educational supervisor, and meets with 
the other school supervisors to plan the educational program in which 
health takes its rightful place. In this way the school will make notable 


progress toward having health in deed, as well as in theory, integrated 
with the educational program. 


* National Organization for Public Health Nursing. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1934. 

















Central versus Local Control of Public 


Services 


By PAUL STUDENSKI 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tuts is the third of a series of four articles reporting a classification of 
arguments for and against local control and for and against central con- 
trol of public services. As was indicated in the Introduction to the 
series, appearing with Part I in the December, 1939, issue of Tue 
Recorp, the materials were gathered by a staff of Works Progress Ad- 
ministration investigators under the immediate supervision of Dr. Francis 
G. Cornell and were supplemented and classified by Dr. Studenski. 


Paut R. Mort 


III. Merits of Well-Conceived Central Control 


y yee literature outlining the advantages of well-conceived central gov- 
ernment, as has already been stated, is relatively scant. These ad- 
vantages may be briefly stated as follows: (1) Central government unifies 
the nation; (2) it provides for the common or national needs of the pop- 
ulation and for a coordinated development of the nation’s resources; 
(3) it safeguards the nation’s independence; (4) it safeguards the liber- 
ties of the people, in a democratic country, and provides for an equality 
of social, economic, and educational opportunities in the various sections 
of the country; (5) it responds quickly to changed national situations 
and takes care of national emergencies; (6) it is more efficient and eco- 
nomical in many respects than are local governments; and (7) it gives’ 
common direction to local governments, impels them to maintain minimum 
standards of public service, and helps them to operate more effectively. 

Note. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance rendered by Mr. Leo Fishman, | 
Assistant in Economics, New York University, in the analysis of the data. 
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NATIONAL UNIFICATION AND THE SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


A properly conceived central government promotes national unity. 
It provides for the common needs of the population and for the coordi- 
nated development of all the social and economic factors upon which the 
welfare of the nation depends. And it obviously provides for the security 
of the nation. The centralized government organizes the creative forces 
of the nation and its resources for the achievement of these important 
ends. Advocates of centralization strongly emphasize the importance of 
these unifying functions of the central government. The need for the 
unification which centralization provides is admitted in many fields of 
public administration, even by the strongest advocates of local self- 
government. Thus, it is generally admitted that uniformity of regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, throughout the country, is essential for 
national prosperity, and that the central government, which alone can 
provide uniform regulation over the country as a whole, should exercise 
jurisdiction over this sphere of the economic life of the people. It is ad- 
mitted by the advocates of modern centralization that in certain spheres 
of public affairs there is no need for unified administration and uniform- 
ity of regulation. 

Central government equalizes the social, economic, and educational 
opportunities available to the people in various sections of the country. 
It develops backward territories in accordance with national require- 
ments, It promotes the national economy and the national culture. Well- 
conceived centralization enables the government to respond quickly to 
rapid nation-wide social and economic changes. The information which 
indicates occurrence of such changes and the type of adjustment re- 
quired to ineet them is readily available to the central government. The 
whole huge machinery of the government may be mobilized at a mo- 
ment’s notice to meet the national emergency or changed situation. Thou- 
sands of employees may be shifted from one type of activity to another 
or from one section of the country to another, as conditions require 
that this be done. 

Proper centralization of government stimulates the civic interest of 
the people and broadens their civic outlook. It fosters broad national 
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ideals, it gives rise to momentous political issues which profoundly stir 
the people, and it provides, if the people so desire, its own democratic 
processes for the consideration of public issues, which are just as effec- 
tive as the democratic processes provided by the local government for the 
disposition of local affairs. 

A properly conceived central government does not restrict the free- 
dom of the individual. On the contrary, it often proves to be the most 
effective instrument for safeguarding the civil liberties of the people and 
their democratic institutions. It endeavors, in a democratic country, to 
guarantee fundamental civil rights to all the citizens in any portion of 
the country. Wherever undemocratic local pressure groups gain domi- 
nance and deny to some citizens their fundamental civil rights, the na- 
tional government may intervene and may force upon these pressure 
groups the observance of these civil rights. 

A well-conceived central government enlarges individual freedoms 
also by guaranteeing to the individuals freedom of enterprise over the 
entire national territory and by affording them an opportunity for a 
wider sphere of creative activity. The individual shares, in a democracy, 
in the determination of the large affairs with which the central govern- 
ment is concerned. The greater the scope of the public affairs, the greater 
the importance and responsibility of the individuals who share in their 
disposition. 

Some authorities in political science make the point that in the case of 
a small nation, government must necessarily be more centralized than in 
a large country, for the similarities in the conditions of the people in 
different sections of the territory are much greater and the dissimilarities 
in them much smaller in a small country than in a large one. Uniformity 
in regulations and in the types of the public services maintained must 
necessarily be more complete in a small country than in a large one. A 
small nation is but a separate local group. 

Some students of political science also emphasize the fact that the 
country which is exposed to attack requires a more centralized govern- 
ment than one whose natural location affords it relative security. Its 
significant that the tendencies toward the centralization of government 
become most pronounced in a country in times of war or when war S 
imminent. 
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Marriott stresses the unifying functions of the central government as 
follows:* 


Not even in France, still less in Italy, least of all in Germany, has unifica- 
tion been an unmixed advantage, yet, politically, no one can doubt that to 
that side the balance heavily inclines. 


Chevillard takes de Tocqueville to task for saying that centralization 
of government reduces the civic spirit of the people and hampers social 
reform: 


Centralization does not obstruct social reform; it may on certain occasions 
retard it, but it largely compensates society for this slight inconvenience in 
the strong national ties which it creates and in safeguarding the very forces 
which it is supposed to weaken. Centralization is a check upon parochial 
jealousies, local paralyzing dissensions, the waste and extravagence of dis- 
honest or inefficient officials. 


Lokhvitski, a Russian author, writing in 1864 at the time of the libera- 
tion of the serfs, stresses the unifying functions of the central govern- 
ment:*® 


The value and advantages of a great state are found in this: that one part 
helps the other; that it is possible to establish in several sections such institu- 
tions and create such work which could not possibly be undertaken separately 
by any single community and would eventually, directly or indirectly, 
sooner or later, beneficially affect the whole state. . . . 


He also makes the point that centralized government can be an agency 
of political liberty. With respect to the transfer of control to the capital, 
he writes as follows: * 


That stability which is attributed to local institutions in a decentralized state, 
in a centralized state is transferred to the capital (center). . . . The latter 
contains within it the best forces of the nation, which form a check to the al- 


1 Marriott, Sir John Arthur Ransome. The Mechanism of the Modern State, Vol. Il, 
Pp- 387-388. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1927. 

*Chevillard, Jules. Etudes d’ Administration, p. 207. Durand, Paris, 1862. 

8 Lokhvitski, Alexander. Gubernia, Eia Zemskia 1 Pravitelstvennia Uchrezhdenia, 
P- 18. St. Petersburg, 1864. 

* Ibid., p. 22. 
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mighty power of the government and stand on guard as the mightiest moral 
force of the nation. The capital therefore becomes the guardian of political 
liberties. . . . 


Charles Le Goffic, as quoted by Jean, places emphasis upon the 
importance of centralization from the point of view of national security, 
as follows: ° 


Our condition is not the same [as that of Switzerland and the United 
States]; and when you consider the many jealousies and ambitions that en- 
circle France, when you reflect on how vulnerable we are at different points 
of our many frontiers, then you are stunned to see how small is France, and 
why concentration [of governmental activities] is necessary in order to make 
up for the want of men and territory. 


A German author, writing in 1924, criticizes federalism and extols 
complete centralization of authority and a unitary state as a necessity 
for Germany: ° 


The entire federalistic movement of Germany cannot be favored. The 
federalists themselves do not realize that we are still under the deadening 
political pressure of nations around us; . . . . Therefore, all federalistic re- 
quirements must be thoroughly scrutinized to avoid chance-taking. We need 
strictest harmony within the Reich and agreement with our neighbors. We 
require a rigid, centralized authority and unitarism, be it of democratic or 
authoritarian character, which alone can achieve the happy result. It can 
never be accomplished by federalism. 


Among the American writers, Professor Goodnow refers to the 
broader needs served by the state: * 


Whenever an activity hitherto merely of local concern takes on a wider in- 
terest the state must step in, just as it did long ago with respect to military and 
foreign affairs, and, in the interest of the state as a whole, claim as its own 
the function which down to the moment had been merely local. It may dis- 
charge this function itself, or it may make use of the city as its agent. 


5 Jean, Destieu F. L’Evolution Regionaliste, p. xi. Edition Bossard, Paris, 1918. 

6 W. de Gruyter. Der Deutsche Foederalismus, Die Diktatur des Reichs Praesidemten. 
Berlin, 1924. 

7 Goodnow, Frank J. and Bates, Frank G. Municipal Government, p. 107. The Century 
Co., New York, 1925. 
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Maltbie says with respect to uniformity which centralized government 
can provide: . 


The importance of uniformity can hardly be overestimated. Legislation is 
made easier, for general acts are much more effective when no dissimilarities 
exist in the subjects to be dealt with. 


Leland argues for greater centralization of government especially in 
the economic sphere, on the ground that:*® 


Economic life is national or even international in character freely crossing 
international boundaries. The time has come to bring our economic unit in 
harmony with our social unit. This calls for the governmental integration 
and enlargement of the territorial base of our government. 


Ashby says of the modern trend toward the adoption of the larger unit 
in the organization of government:?° 


It is in complete accord with the trend of events in modern civilized life. 
The extraordinary development in recent years of expeditious transport 
facilities has broken down natural and artificial boundaries and reduced real 
distances, contracted areas, and given to the people of all countries a much 
wider horizon of thought and an extended sphere of activity. 


PROMOTION OF EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Central government is in many respects more efficient and economical 
than are local governments, all other conditions being the same. First of 
all, central government generally attracts a more competent personnel 
for its policy-making body and its administrative departments than do 
local governments. The prestige attached to the holding of a national 
political office is far greater than that attached to the holding of a local 
one. The number of leading national offices in the country is smaller than 
the number of local ones, and the competition for them is therefore much 
keener. Each national legislator represents a larger area and a larger 

*Maltbie, M. R. English Local Government of Today, p. 60. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1907. é 


*Leland, Simeon. “The Relation of Federal, State, and Local Finance,” The Proceed- 
mgs of the National Tax Association for the Year 1 930. 


* Ashby, Edgar. “Regional Government, or the Next Step in Public Administration.” 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol. 7, p. 365, October, 1929. 
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population, is concerned with more important affairs, and receives wider 
publicity than does a local councilman. The possibility for elevation to 
a higher office is greater in the case of a member of the national legis- 
lature than in that of a member of a municipal council. The compensa- 
tion of a national representative is generally greater too. All these cir- 
cumstances are responsible for the fact that capable men who are willing 
to devote their time to political affairs, as a rule, more readily aspire toa 
national political office than to a local one. 

The central government has a wider choice of candidates for admin- 
istrative positions than have local governments. It recruits its personnel 
wherever it can find suitable material. It is not obligated to employ local 
men for local offices, It can hire men in one locality and employ them in 
another. By advertising nationally the vacancies which it wishes to fill, 
it invites active competition for the positions from applicants all over the 
country. Inasmuch as the higher positions in the national administration 
involve greater responsibilities, enjoy greater prestige, and generally 
offer better pay than do the higher positions in the sphere of local gov- 
ernment, they naturally attract more able and ambitious men. The 
greater opportunities which the national service offers for promotion to 
higher positions and also the more secure tenure of office it provides 
tend to secure for the national government a better personnel. In view 
of all these facts, the national government can afford to be more selective 
in its choice of employees than can the local governments. 

Second, the national government has much wider sources of informa- 
tion than have local governments. It is in a position to collect through its 
local agents data on existing conditions in the various sections of the 
country and to base its policies on information of a comparative sort. The 
national service provides better opportunities to the men engaged therein 
to acquire wide experience than does the municipal service. The national 
administrators in the course of their careers are often shifted from one 
locality to another or travel extensively over the country and in this 
manner become familiar with the situations in various localities or regions 

Third, the central government can introduce much greater functional 
specialization in its administrative services than can local governments 
It can subdivide the work into minute specialities to a much greater de- 
gree and thus can secure greater efficiency and economy of operation. 
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In the fourth place, the national government affords greater opportuni- 
ties for centralization of administrative responsibility in a few key offices 
than does local government. This centralization of responsibility enables 
the government better to coordinate the activities of its officials. It makes 

ible quick and decisive action. 

In the fifth place, the national government possesses the advantages of 
large-scale enterprise. One of these advantages, that of division or spe- 
cialization of labor, has already been noted, The central government is 
in a better position to employ experts to use elaborate and highly efficient 
equipment. Moreover, it can execute large projects affecting substantial 
areas, which the localities in these areas cannot possibly accomplish, sepa- 
rately or jointly, themselves. Large projects of this sort can be executed 
more economically and are much more efficient than are the smaller 
projects which local governments can undertake. The central govern- 
ment is able to perform, in cases of this sort, the same amount of work as 
the local governments with a smaller number of employees. It can elimi- 
nate duplicate functions and positions and use its personnel more effec- 
tively and economically. 

John Stuart Mill states the advantages which central government has 


over local government in the matter of efficiency of operation, as fol- 
lows: 1? 


In details of management . . . the local bodies will generally have the ad- ° 
vantages; but in comprehension of the principles even of purely local manage- 
ment, the superiority of the central government, when rightly constituted, 
ought to be prodigious; not only by reason of the probably great personal 
superiority of the individuals composing it, and the multitude of thinkers and 
writers who are at all times engaged in pressing useful ideas upon their notice, 
but also because the know ledge and experience of any local authority is but 
knowledge and experience confined to their own part of the county and its 
modes of management, whereas the central government has the means of 
knowing all that is to be learnt from the united experience of the whole 
kingdom, with the addition of easy access to that of foreign countries. 


Professor Fairlie refers to the economies and improvements in the 
management of charities and corrections which the transfer of these 


“Mill, John Stuart. Representative Government, p. 452. Henry Holt & Company, 
1875. 
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functions from local government to the state government has generally 
brought about: ** 


There is a general agreement in support of these centralizing tendencies in 
the field of charity and correction illustrated by the establishment of special 
state institutions and exercise of supervisions over local authorities. [He then 
quotes from “Conference on Charities and Correction,” 1902, p. 127.] “The 
leaders in charitable thought and action see that local interest in charity is 
often weak and ignorant of the best standards, and that on the sovereign state 
rests the solemn duty of i insuring that the forms and powers of administration tt 
are the best available ones.” And there is no question but that the central 
supervision has been largely responsible for great improvements in public 
charity and the management of penal and reformatory institutions. 

On the other hand, there has been much discussion and wide differences of 
opinion as to the relative merits of the completely centralized boards of con- 
trol and the unpaid board of supervision. It seems clear that centralized 
management promotes more economical and efficient business management. hc 
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But many fear that salaried officials may be inclined to secure a good financial m 
result at the expense of the humanitarian aspects of their functions; and that an 
such posts are liable to become involved in the degrading influences of spoils 
politics. Under the boards of control supervision over the local institutions 
is usually neglected, while the unpaid boards secure the services of citizens aff 
of the highest intelligence on account of their philanthropic interest in the 
work. 
The experience of Kansas under one system and Illinois under the other fr 
indicates that the dangers of spoils politics may be incurred under either act 
method. But political conditions in certain states may make dangers les per 
under the system of unpaid boards. + anc 
At the same time the experience of Iowa with its board of control andof | pat 
New York in the unified management of its prisons demonstrates the advan- | of 
tages of centralized administration. tak 
It is thus seen that during the last quarter of a century the states have grad- sup 
ually undertaken a vast amount of sanitary work w hich was formerly not | I 
done at all, or done imperfectly by the local governments. From a sanitary loc: 
standpoint most of the work thus done has been extremely beneficial. The mo! 
control of local appointments thus far seems to have been satisfactory, and it 
may fairly be said that the more the local officials, at least in small commu- r 
nities, are subject to state supervision, the better are their duties performed. | 
The systematizing of quarantine, the preparation for epidemics, the establish- - 
ment of diagnostic laboratories, the control of food, milk and water supplies, pve 
12 Fairlie, John A. Local Government in Counties, pp. 234-237, 246-247. The Century | My 


Co., 1906. | Loui 
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and sewage disposal, and the registration of vital statistics, would all have 
largely been left undone if it had not been for the part taken by the state. 
Some matters, such as the construction of state hospitals for consumptives, 
and the production of antitoxins, have not yet passed the experimental stage, 
though both seem promising fields for state work. About the only specific 
criticism which the writer would make about the state sanitary administra- 
tion is concerning trade licenses. On the whole, then, the direct results of 
centralization have been good. 

The arguments which can be most effectively advanced against this cen- 
tralizing tendency are academic rather than practical. 


Rutherford refers to the more economic operation of schools and 
highways under state management in North Carolina:** 


These steps in the direction of state centralization may appear alarming to 
home rule enthusiasts. There is some protest in North Carolina, but in the 
main the transfer of functions from the county to the state is recognized as 
an economy which does not do serious violence to local interests. 


Carleton speaks of the ever greater need of centralization of public 
affairs in certain fields:** 


No community or local area is entirely self-sufficient or completely isolated 
from other communities. Functions once assumed to be purely local in char- 
acter are now of statewide significance. Local areas are no longer capable of 
performing them even though they may still be willing to do so. Highways 
and roads, education, welfare, law enforcement, and the conservation of 
natural and other resources, large scale public works projects—these are now 
of particular importance to the state. As soon, therefore, as the state under- 
takes to perform these functions, at that time and not until then, will they be 
supported and administered in an adequate fashion. 

Law enforcement is properly a state function, and entrusting the duty to 


local officers has resulted in varying degrees of strictness or laxity depending 
more or less on local opinion. 


A German writer of the post-War days complained of the wastes in- 


8 Rutherford, Geddes W. “American Traditions in Rural Government.” Rural 


America, September, 1931. 


* Carleton, R. L. Local Government and Administration in Louisiana, pp. 301-302. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 1935. 
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volved in the Federal or dual system of government in Germany, and 
strongly advocated centralization and unitary government, in the fol- 
lowing manner: ? 


There can be no effective administrative reform without a transfer of 
authority to the central government. I will readily concede that it may be 
difficult to give a quantitative expression to the savings which may result 
from the transfer of authority to the central power. The savings which re- 
sult from the substitution of the agents of the central government for min- 
isters of the former component state authorities obviously can be only very 
small. More important are savings which result from the elimination of 
wasteful friction and duplication of work between conflicting authorities. 
However, the greatest saving from the transfer of power to the central 
authority is derived from the elimination of extravagant local offices and 
institutions set up by state authorities because of local price rather than real 
need, and the substitution therefor of a single agency which can perform the 
function involved much more adequately and economically. 


SUPERVISION OVER LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


One of the prime functions of the central government, according to 
most students of public administration, is to unify and improve the oper- 
tion of the local governments in the interest of the society as a whole. 

The central government, it is said, should formulate the fundamental 
policies which local governments should execute and the basic rules to 
which they should adhere in their operations, and it should see to it that 
these policies and rules are put into effect. The government should, in 
other words, give a unified direction to the operations of the local author- 
ities. Unless this is done, it is said, the unity of the nation is endangered. 
At the same time, according to these students of government, the central 
government should leave the localities free to formulate their more de- 
tailed policies and methods of operation as they see fit. 

The central government, it is said, should endeavor to raise the level of 
local administration. To that end it should establish certain minimum 


standards of efficiency in the administration of those local services 


15 Erkelenz, Anton. Zebn Jabre der Deutschen Republik, p. 45. Sieben Staebe Verlagg 
Berlin, 1928. 
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which are essential to the national well being, and it should promote by 
various means the adherence to these standards by the local authorities. 
The central government should, moreover, provide information and ad- 
vice to local authorities as regards the best methods of administration of 
local affairs developed anywhere. It should act, in other words, as a 
clearinghouse of information between the local governments. It should 
also lend to the local authorities the services of its experts, in the disposi- 
tion of the more technical problems of local administration, in view of the 
inability of many local governments to procure the requisite technical 
assistance themselves. If the local governments are unable from their 
limited tax resources, in many cases, to support the required national 
minimum standards of public service, the central government should 
assist them with grants-in-aid. 

In a word, the central government should and can improve local gov- 
ernment by: (1) using its persuasive powers; (2) exercising its powers 
of coercion over the local officials, or; (3) purchasing compliance with 
its requirements by means of grants-in-aid. 

Finally, the central government should act as an arbiter between the 
local governments where their respective interests and policies conflict. 
It is in a position to act in conflicts of this sort either in a disinterested 
way or at least with the national interest in view. 

The central government, it is maintained, can perform all of these 
functions in an effective way. It has the capacity to lead the local 
governments. 

It is significant that even the staunchest supporters of local self-govern- 
ment admit the necessity for a certain degree of central control over the 
operations of the local authorities. Thus it will be noticed, in the quota- 
tions that follow, that many of the authorities that have been quoted in 
the first chapter of this memorandum in support of local self-government 
argue in favor of a limited control, or supervision by the central authority 
over the operations of local bodies. 

Chapman, an English writer, refers to Marshall’s organismic theory of 
society, according to which the development of the social organism, just 
as that of the physical one, “involves greater subdivision of functions be- 


tween its separate parts on the one hand, and on the other a more intimate 
connection between them.” 
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Chapman says:*® 


. society is an organic whole, and its end is a determinant of the organi- 
zation of labor (whether industrial or governmental) within it. . . . A de- 
veloped society is a vital unity built up in an hierarchy of organically related 
organisms. . . . We have around us more than groups of organisms with dis- 
tinct and independent functions and scopes and operation. We have a system 
in which it is the function of the higher organism to see to the adequate 
functioning of the lower organisms; in other words, a system in which it isa 
special function of the higher centre to stimulate, organize and supervise the 
general functioning of the lower centres. If it were not so the nation, con- 
sisting of groups of localities, could not be correctly viewed as a unity. 


John Stuart Mill, who has advanced the idea quoted above, that the 
central government has the advantage in the comprehension of principles 
of management, whereas local bodies have the advantage in the details of 
management, concludes therefore that:** 


The authority which is most conversant with principles should be supreme 
over principles, while that which is most competent in details should have the 
details left to it. The principal business of the central authority should be to 
give instructions; of the local authority to apply them. Power may be local- 
ized, but knowledge to be most useful must be centralized. 


Redlich, in referring to this conclusion of Mill, calls it, “one of the 
wisest maxims in the literature of political philosophy.” He says: ™ 


Mill’s high estimate of the value of a central department, as an advisor and 
critic, as an enforcer of laws and denouncer of local misconduct, does not 
clash with the great object of local self-government upon which he s 
strongly insisted—the social and political education of the citizens. It is a 
poor schooling which leaves the children to grope alone in ignorance. The 
true education is that which provided the means of making ignorance awart 
of itself and able to profit by knowledge. A system of local government 
without such an ideal department at the center as Mill conceives, would re- 
semble “a school in which there is no school-master but only pupil teachers 
who have never themselves been taught.” 


16 Chapman, Sydney L. Local Government and State Aid, pp. 5-6. S. Sonnenschein & 
Company, Ltd., London, 1899. 

17 Mill, op. cit., p. 183. 

18 Redlich, J. Local Government in England, Vol. 1, p. 184. Macmillan & Co, 
London, 1903. 
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Finer stresses the necessity for the unification of the operations of 
local governments under the leadership of the central authority, in 
modern times: * 


We have yet to touch upon the second cause moulding the local authorities 
into integral parts of a national system of administration; the growth of rapid 
communication. Government on the spot is necessary in proportion as the 
central authority is distant from its detailed realities; for, in that case, its fine 
senses cannot be affected by the immediate circumstances, and its judgments 
and policies are apt to be clumsy and inappropriate. When there was no 
other way for the central authority to get to Manchester or Newcastle, save 
by personal travel, which took about a week, and when a messenger, whether 
an inspector or the postal authority, could not bring back information except 
in about a fortnight, the appropriate area for government was compulsorily 
small. In other words, a locality had to be left alone, in proportion, as it was 
not possible for the central authority to reach and understand it. 


He supports the contention that the central government is able to 
lead the local authorities, saying in part: *° 


. . Apart from any disciplinary powers which the central departments 
have acquired by statute, they acquire authority from their sheer value to the 
local authorities. The central government has three qualities much sought by 
the localities. In the first place, it has a large body of officials with rare 
skill in various branches of administration. Few local authorities can afford 
to provide themselves with such experts. Their advice is free to the localities. 
Secondly, no local authority can match the central government in the range 
of its information. Thirdly, the central government is above the battle waged 
between local authorities and various interests in the areas; it is without any 
bias, as an arbitrator, save that of national good sense. 


Sidney Webb, writing in 1910, outlines the supervisory functions of 
the central government in relation to the local authorities, as follows: 7 


On the other hand, the poorer localities need aid to prevent the cost of 
government falling upon them as a crushing burden; the smaller authorities 


19Finer, Herman. English Local Government, p. 13. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1934. 


0 Ibid., p. 284. 


21 Preface to J. W. Grice, National and Local Finance, p. X. P. S. King & Son, 
Westminster, 1910. 
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require the counsel and information of wider experience; the negligent or 
apathetic authorities have to be excited to bring their administration up to 
the national minimum that is called for by the interests of the community as 
a whole, and all local authorities are the better for entirely independent audit 
of their accounts. 


Scurr, another English writer, says: ** “Local authorities are not always 
anxious to fulfill their responsibilities and Central Departments of the 
State exist for the purpose of encouraging or forcing them to do their 


duty.” 

Broderich, writing in 1875, says that national interest requires that the 
central government should be able if necessary to coerce local govern- 
ments into a better performance.” 


. the great majority of powers which it is desirable to confer ona 
local governing body are powers which involve duties of importance, Such 
duties are left to it by the Imperial Government, not because it does not con- 
cern the nation whether they are done or not, but simply because they can be 
done better, more cheaply or more conveniently by local authority. It is 
therefore not enough to arm the Imperial Government with the right of ad- 
vising, inspecting, and reporting; a right of coercing must also be received 
and occasionally exercised. 


Wright, an English author, describes these coercive powers of the 
government quite specifically, in the following passage: ** 


Under section 36 of Town and Country Planning, Act of 1932, the Min- 
ister may order the taking of any step which he considers ought to be taken 
from the preparation or adoption of a scheme to its enforcement. This sec- 
tion provides the “big stick” which is invariably inserted in a modern local 
government statute to enable the central department to control an inefficient 
or recalcitrant local authority. It may be expected that the central authority 
will see that this “big stick” is wielded fearlessly, impartially, so as to insure 
that within a reasonable time resolutions to prepare or adopt schemes art 


22 Scurr, John. Local Government: An Outline of the Structure and Functions of Local 
Government in England and Wales for Classes and Study Circles (2nd edition), P. §- 
Labour Research Department, London, 1923. 

23 Broderich, George C. “Local Government in England,” in Cobden Club Essays 
(Ed. by J. W. Probyn), p. 82. Cassell, Peter & Galpin, London, 1875. 

24 Wright, Clifford Kent. “Future of Local Government,” Nineteenth Century, Vo. 
115, p. 668, June, 1934. 
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ed throughout the whole country and that the stage of execution is 
reached everywhere without undue delay; and further, that county councils 
may be pressed to assist or replace smaller authorities with this end in view 
and to take over planning functions themselves when there is any default. 


He states the principle which should be followed in the division of 
responsibility between the central government and the local authorities 
in the administration of the public services and especially in the admin- 
istration of public education, as follows: * 


Matters of local concern ought to be decided according to the wishes of 
the local inhabitants. Unfortunately, a clear-cut division of functions on 
the above lines is not possible, because there is a wide range of functions in 
respect of which there is both room for local human interest on the one hand, 
and on the other for the insistence on a reasonable standard of efficiency. Edu- 
cational service is a typical example of such an intermediate function. It 
would clearly be against the interest of the country as a whole to allow an 
area to exist without any educational facilities at all, and a minimum standard 
has therefore to be insisted on. This minimum actually postulates some 
measure of central control. Nevertheless, in educational administration, 
local knowledge and exact information are of great value, and there is room 
for some individuality in local control. 


Harris states the case for a limited state control in the following 
manner: 76 


The control of the Central Department is necessary in really important 
matters of finance or principles of administration, or where uniformity 
throughout the Kingdom is essential, or where the matters dealt with are in 
dispute between several local authorities. As an arbitrator, as a guide, as a 
guardian of the public against corruption or gross irregularity or extrava- 
gance, the action of the central authority is not only useful, but essential. But 
when it forsakes its proper sphere of general control, and encumbers itself by 
constantly interfering with the details of local administration, it assumes 
functions which are not only unnecessary, but in the long run are injurious 
to the public spirit and local freedom of the community. 


The American political science authorities generally discuss the issue 
25 Ibid. 


*6 Harris, George Montagu. Problems of Local Government, pp. 106-107. P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., London, I9II. 
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of central supervision almost entirely as an issue arising within the frame- 
work of our state organization. They scarcely touch upon this issue as it 
arises within the framework of our national governmental system. They 
speak extensively of state supervision over localities, but scarcely at all 
of federal supervision over states. For the system of federal supervision 
over states has only begun to make its appearance in recent years, and is 
still limited to but a few fields of public services. The discussion of this 
broader issue has not had the opportunity as yet to get much under way 
in our literature; and such discussion as might have appeared is scarcely 
represented in the material available in this survey. 

Among the American writers discussing the narrower issue, that of 
state supervision, Willoughby, starting with the premises of Mill, already 
quoted, says that: ** 


The authority which is most conversant with principles should be supreme 
over principles, while that which is most competent in details should have the 
details left to it. The principal business of the central authority should be to 
give instruction; of the local authority, to apply it. Powers may be localized, 
but knowledge to be useful must be centralized; there must be somewhere a 
focus at which all its scattered rays are collected, that the broken and colored 
lights which exist elsewhere may find there what is necessary to complete 
and purify them.” To every branch of local administration which affects the 
general interest there should be a corresponding central organ, either a min- 
ister or some specially appointed functionary under him; even if that func- 
tionary does no more than collect information from all quarters, and bring 
the experiences acquired i in one locality to the knowledge of another where it 
is wanted. But there is also something more than this for the central authority 
to do. It ought to keep open a perpetual communication with the localities 
informing itself by their experience and then by its own; giving advice freely 
when asked, volunteering it when seen to be required; compelling publicity 
and recordation of proceedings; and enforcing obedience to every general 
law which the legislature has laid down on the subject of local management. 
That some such laws ought to be laid down few are likely to deny. The 
localities may be allowed to mismanage their own interest, but not to prejt- 
dice those of others, nor violate those principles of justice between one pet 
son and another of which it is the duty of the State to maintain a rigid 
observance. 


27 Willoughby, W. W. An Introduction to the Problems of Government, p. 45} 
Doubleday Page and Co., Garden City, New York, 1927 
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At another place Willoughby says: ** 


With reference to purely local matters, however, it is often advantageous 
for the central government to fix certain standards to which the local areas 
can be compelled to conform. The effect of prescribing such standards is to 
leave the local governments free to act as they will so long as they observe 
the conditions imposed. Within the limits thus marked out they are autono- 
mous. If these standards are in themselves such as to relate the efficient and 
honest and impartial government, the limitations they impose should not be 
deemed irksome or in negation of the principles of local self-government. 


Professor Fairlie argues in favor of state supervision of health adminis- 
tration (schools) and the local administration of finances: *° 


If we apply the principles of such political thinkers as John Stuart Mil! and 
Henry Sidgewick, it will be seen that this movement is in entire accord with 
a rational political philosophy. These writers recognize fully the advantages 
of locally elected authorities for matters of local interest, as well as for the 
sake of the political education of the people. But they also point out the ad- 
vantages of central supervision, not only where the interests of the larger 
government units are directly concerned, but also because of the more com- 
plete information and the larger degree of technical efficiency which the 
higher government can command. 

Both of these latter factors support state supervision in the two branches of 
local finance that have been noted. The assessment of property with any ap- 
proach to equality of treatment calls for a high degree of expert skill, and the 
comparison of conditions over a wide area. A uniform system of accounting 
is essential for accurate information on public expenditures, and for the com- 
parison of outlay with returns in the many branches of local administration. 
And state control over accounts of local public authorities is certainly as im- 
portant as the control that has been established in most states over the ac- 
counts of private corporations, such as railroads, banks and insurance. 


Professor Goodnow, in 1893, urged the importance of a certain degree 
of uniformity in local administration in the following terms: ® 


The result of this process of exclusion is that the sphere of local adminis- 
trative autonomy, if recognized at all, is to be found in that branch of ad- 


°8 Ibid., p. 435. 
* Fairlie, op. cit., p- 262. 
%° Goodnow, Frank J. Comparative Administrative Law, Vol. I, p. 41. Putnam Sons, 


1893. 
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ministration known as internal affairs. Even in this branch, as in the others 
just mentioned, in many cases the localities must, on account of the necessity 
of administrative uniformity, be subjected to the control of the central goy- 
ernment. 


Wylie Kilpatrick in a recent article argues for a new synthesis ot state 
supervision and of local initiative in this country. He traces the break- 
down of the so-called “statutory control,” which was the earliest form 
of state supervision. Next, he describes the failure of the state adminis- 
trative supervision which succeeded the statutory control by the end of 
the last century, under which administrative arms, or policemen, were 
created by the state to see that the statutes applicable to the local govem- 
ment are enforced. He says: * 


Oversimplifying the problem, the concept, assumed the ability of state 
policemen to recreate local governments by requiring adherence to state laws 
often lacking perception of local needs. The persistent ferment of reform 
in communities, the evolution of new methods of fiscal management, the crea- 
tion of new relationships between communities and the national government 
—all combined to challenge the formula of state control by administrative 
agents. 


“The dissatisfaction with state administrative regulation,” says Kilpat- 
rick, “led to a cry for constitutional home rule, but this movement which 
became especially prominent during the first two decades of the present 
century, likewise proved ineffective as an instrument for the improve- 
ment of local government.” For constitutional home rule left the task 
of defining the jurisdiction of the local governments, in the final analysis, 
to the state legislatures and the state judiciary. Kilpatrick concludes that 
the time has come for a “dynamic” state supervision of localities. He 
defines the latter as follows: ** 


Dynamic state supervision recognizes that changing local communitis 
themselves must participate in the process if the effort is to be fruitful and 
not a sterile paper reorganization. Supervision must be viewed not as an end 
for law enforcement but as a means to the end of a responsible government 
placed under public control. 

31 Kilpatrick, Wylie. “An Inventory of State Supervision of Local Finance.” The 


Annals, Vol. 183, p. 170, January, 1936. 
82 [bid., p. 70. 
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In state after state the most formidable obstacle to efficient performance of 
supervisory duties arises from faulty local organization and the multiplicity 
of local units. Supervision can best be effective when the state deals with ade- 
quately organized and capably managed communities. 

. the state must transcend the multiplicity of local units and the arti- 
fciality of geographical lines. A “constructive” reduction in the number of 
local units can be effected for supervisory purposes, without molesting the 
units themselves, through using regional areas as the basis for supervisory 
organization. The county or district mode of supervisory administration is 
invoked by education, health and welfare departments, with slight use of 
regions by financial agencies. The regional district can be used by the state 
as the unit through which local records and budgets are installed, accounts 
audited, reports collected, and expenditures or bonds reviewed. 


This analysis is suggestive to some extent of the type of synthesis of 
federal control and state initiative which may be necessary for the wel- 
fare of the nation in the management of certain public services. The 
introduction of a dynamic federal supervision over the state administra- 
tion of certain services or of federal cooperation therein, on one hand, 
and the reconstruction of state and local governments along more effec- 
tive lines, on the other, may give us the type of administration of these 
services which will most effectively advance the national interest. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, according to a consensus of writers in political science, 
well-conceived central government (1) is especially likely to promote 
national unity, security, a coordinated development of the country, 
natural and human resources and equality of opportunity for the inhabit- 
ants of all sections of the country; (2) it can organize certain public 
services more efficiently and economically than can local governments; 
and (3) it can provide unified direction and guidance to local authorities 
and improve their operations in the interest of society as a whole. 


[To be Concluded) 
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DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Harold F. Clark visited rural 
schools in Florida during the week of 
January 29 in connection with a project 
in housing education which is being 
introduced. 


On February 26 Professor Clark spoke 
before the National Council of Educa- 
tion and the American Educational Re- 
search Association at their meetings in 
St. Louis. His topics were “The Rela- 
tion of the Teacher to America’s 
Changing Economic Pattern” and “An 
Effort to Extend the Measurement of 
the Results of Schooling into the Social 
and Economic Fields.” 


Research Methods 


Professor Helen M. Walker was the 
dinner speaker at the annual banquet of 
Pi Lambda Theta held in St. Louis on 
February 25. She was responsible for 
organizing the program of two sessions 
of the American Educational Research 
Association, and at one session read a 
paper on “The Interpretation of Re- 
peated Experiments.” While in St. 
Louis Professor Walker also attended 
a meeting of the executive committee 
of Pi Lambda Theta, a meeting of the 


committee on awards, and a dinner 
meeting of the staff of Stowe Teachers 
College. From St. Louis Professor 
Walker went to Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, where she spoke on 
“Statistics as a Career” before the voca- 
tional conference group. Mrs. Mary 
Swaney, formerly a student at Teach- 
ers College in the department of Guid- 
ance and Personnel, was in charge of 
the conference group. Both at Wash- 
ington University, in St. Louis, and at 
Ohio State University, Professor 
Walker held conferences with the sec- 
retaries and officers of the Y.W.C.A. 
and Y.M.C.A. to gather data for the 
Student Standards Study Committee of 
which she is chairman. 


Gro 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Public School Systems 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of two former students 
in Educational Administration, Dr. 
William H. Bristow and Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, as assistant directors of 
the Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, Board of Education, New 
York City. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt appeared 
on the program of one of the after- 
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noon discussion groups of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at the St. Louis convention in Febru- 
ary. He spoke on “Planning the Com- 
munity School.” 


Professor Engelhardt has been elected 
to membership in the New York Acad- 
emy of Public Education, New York 
City. 


Commissioner John A. Lyons of the 
New York State Department of Cor- 
rection has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Walter M. Wallack (Ed. D. 
1938), formerly director of education 
in the Department of Correction, as 
warden of Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, 
N. Y. Dr. Glenn M. Kendall (Ed. D. 
1937) is now acting director of educa- 
tion in the Department of Correction. 


Dr. Ray E. Cheney (Ph. D. 1934), for- 
merly superintendent of schools at 
River Forest, Ill., has been elected to 
the superintendency at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Field work on the study of school 
plant and business administration in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools was done dur- 
ing the month of February. Associated 
with Professor Engelhardt in this study 
were Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and 
Messrs. Francis Buros, Charles FE. 
Elkema, Abel A. Hanson (on leave 
from his position as superintendent of 
schools, Carrollton, Ill.), Willard T. 
Jones (on leave from his position as 
superintendent of schools, Ballston Spa, 
N. Y.), Joseph A. Vansant, Wilbur D. 
Walling, Theodore Wenzl, and Went- 
worth Williams. 


Mr. Forrest L. Abbott, who is on leave 
of absence for this semester from his 
work in the Montclair, N. J., High 


School, will be associated with Dr. 
Henry H. Linn in the work of the 
Pittsburgh survey. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Will French addressed 3 
meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in St. Louis 
on February 27, and acted as chairman 
of a panel which discussed efforts to 
revise the curriculum to meet the needs 
of all students. 


During Schoolmen’s Week in Phila- 
delphia, March 6 to 9, Professor French 
gave two addresses. 


In April Professor French will address 
the three regional meetings of the 
Maryland State High School Super- 
visors—the Eastern Shore Group at 
Easton, the Central Area Group at 
Towson, and the Western Area Group 
at Hagerstown. On April 3, 4, and 5 he 
will attend the meeting of the North 
Central Association as a representative 
of Teachers College. 


At a round table meeting of the 
Monongahela Valley Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Fairmont, W. Va., Professor 
E. K. Fretwell addressed the general 
session and the high school teachers 
section. 


Professor Fretwell was the speaker # 
the meeting of the Men’s Brotherhood 
of Temple Israel in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., February 12. 


The Camp Leadership course began it 
twenty-first year on February 12. This 
course, which Professor Fretwell di- 
rected for the first sixteen years, 5 
now under the direction of Professof 
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F. W. Maroney. Professor Fretwell 
spoke at the second meeting of this 
semester on “The Camp Leadership 
Course Comes of Age.” 


The Emerging High School Curricu- 
lum, by Harold Spears, director of re- 
search and secondary education, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been published by the 
American Book Company. This book, 
dedicated to Professor Fretwell, has 
been accepted by the Advanced School 
of Education in partial fulfillment of the 
Type C project requirement for the 
Doctor of Education degree. 


On February 16 Professor Fretwell 
spoke at the annual meeting of the 
New England Section of the American 
Camping Association held in Boston. 
His subject was “If 1 Were a Camp 
Director Again.” 


All students in the Secondary Educa- 
tion advanced major course, Education 
335M, are working on some phase of 
the survey of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
schools which Teachers College is con- 
ducting. Messrs. C. Elwood Drake, 
B. Wycliffe Griffin, A. W. Clevenger, 
and S. D. Hendrix are working under 
Professor French’s direction on secon- 
dary school administration. Mr. Joseph 
Vansant is assisting Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt, Mr. J. J. Van Noppen is 
assisting Professor John K. Norton, 
and Mr. Charlie Spain is assisting Pro- 
fessor H. L. Caswell. 


The annual dinner of the “boys” of 
the Speyer Junior High School was 
held at the George Washington Hotel 
in New York on February 24. Speyer 
was one of the first of the New York 
City junior high schools, and for more 
than twenty years the “old boys” have 





been holding annual reunions and din- 
ners. Mr. Abraham Rosenthal, Pro- 
fessor Briggs, and Professor Fretwell 
are still fairly regular in their attend- 
ance. 


Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson attended a 
meeting on Adult Education for Ne- 
groes at Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., January 
22 and 23. He spoke on “Democracy 
and Adult Education” and conducted a 
panel on “The Future of Negro Cul- 
ture in America.” 


Vocational Education 


On January 15 Professor Edwin A. Lee 
addressed the Adult Education School 
of West Orange, N. J., on the topic 
“Youth Asks Some Questions.” 


Professor Lee was the dinner speaker at 
the Conference of Fine and Industrial 
Arts held at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, on Febru- 
ary 8. His topic was “The Industrial 
Arts in Modern Life.” 


“What Are Windows For?” was the 
subject of Dr. Lee’s address before the 
forum of the Teachers College Alumni 
Council at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, on February 14. 


or 
DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang participated in 
several meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association in St. Louis. She 
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addressed the National Association of 
Deans of Women on the topics “What 
Does Research Say About Educational 
Guidance?” and “What Does Research 
Say About Work with Groups?” At 
the meeting of the American College 
Personnel Association she spoke on 
“Research Relating to Group Activi- 
ties.” She also participated in a discus- 
sion group of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations on 
the theme “Mental Hygiene Problems 
That Thrive in Underprivileged Rural 
Communities” and attended the joint 
luncheon meeting of the Department 
of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, the Rural Divi- 
sion of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth. At the 
meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association Professor Strang 
spoke on “Improvement of Reading of 
Retarded Students.” 


Guidance and Personnel 


On January 30 and 31 Professor Harry 
D. Kitson conferred with a special 
committee of the American Legion 
regarding steps which the Legion might 
take toward supporting, on a nation- 
wide scale, programs of vocational 
guidance and training. 


Professor Kitson presided at a breakfast 
meeting of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in St. Louis. The 
subject discussed was “Administration 
and Supervision of Guidance.” Dr. Roy 
Anderson was chairman of a session 
which considered “The Teacher’s Role 
in Guidance,” and Miss Gertrude For- 
rester presided at a luncheon meeting 
on “Radio Aids to Vocational Guid- 
ance.” 


Delegates chosen to represent the 
Teachers College Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at the annual convention held in 
St. Louis February 21 to 25 were Dr, 
Anderson, Professor Clarence Linton, 
Miss Gertrude Forrester, and Miss 
Beatrice Titcomb. 


The Thirteenth Annual Vocational 
Guidance Follies will be given by the 
students in Guidance and Personnel on 
Friday evening, April 19. Miss Pamela 
Garvin, of Cleveland, Ohio, is general 
chairman. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Grete Simpson, consultant in the 
Guidance Laboratory, is on leave for 
the Spring Session. She and her hus- 
band will spend four months traveling 
in South America. 


A reading clinic to serve the schools of 
Englewood, N. J., has been established 
in Liberty School, and _ twenty-five 
teachers and principals are taking a 
three-weeks period of intensive train- 
ing under the direction of Dr. W. B. 
Townsend, who served as an intern in 
the Guidance Laboratory during the 
Winter Session. 


Dr. Townsend acted as leader of the 
group which discussed “The Curti- 
culum of the Secondary School” at the 
meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in St. Louis. 
At the annual meeting of the central 
division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Dr. Townsend will discuss 
the topic “Helping Teachers with 
Their Personal Problems.” During the 
spring he will hold demonstration read- 
ing clinics throughout the South and 
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West, and in the summer he will con- 
tinue on leave from Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and conduct inten- 
sive one-week training courses in 
remedial reading at various universities. 


Several members of the Guidance 
Laboratory staff attended the meetings 
of the New York State Association of 
Applied Psychology at Fordham Uni- 
versity on February 10. 


GPU 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell spoke on 
“Unification of the Curriculum with 
Special Reference to the Newark Plan” 
at the monthly conference of the sup- 
erintendent with principals at the 
Newark Board of Education on Feb- 
ruary 7. 


On February 22 at the annual national 
conference of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in Chicago, Professor 
Caswell was resource leader for the 
consultation conference dealing with 
“State Curriculum Programs.” On the 
following day he was guest speaker at 
a luncheon of the Upper Grade Study 
Council and the Cincinnati Council for 
Childhood Education in Cincinnati, and 
in the evening he was guest speaker at 
the annual dinner meeting of the two 
groups, his topic being “Developing a 
Curriculum to Perpetuate and Improve 
Democracy.” 


During the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors in St. Louis, Professor Caswell 
presided at a meeting of the Society for 
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Curriculum Study which discussed the 
problem “What Are the Essential 
Qualities of a Curriculum Workshop 
or Laboratory?”; reported on the St. 
Louis survey at a sectional meeting of 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation devoted to “Research Tech- 
niques Used in Some of the Major 
Studies of the Year”; acted as co- 
ordinator at the morning and afternoon 
sessions of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction 
panel on “Group Planning, the Essence 
of Supervision”; and spoke at the 
Teachers College Dinner on “A New 
Organization of Knowledge Needed 
for the Purposes of Teacher Educa- 
tion.” 


Professor Jean Betzner spoke before the 
elementary teachers of South Orange, 
N. J., on February 5. Her topic was 
“Written Composition in the Elemen- 
tary School.” 


From February 19 to 22 Professor W. 
B. Featherstone was in Chicago par- 
ticipating in the discussions of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Progressive 
Education Association to consider ways 
and means of improving the educa- 
tional program for youth not going to 
college. 


Professor Featherstone conducted a 
laboratory session on curriculum ma- 
terials suited to creative supervision as 
part of the program of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on February 26 in St. Louis. He 
also read a paper on “Research in 
Curriculum Development for Slow- 
Learning Pupils” at a sectional meeting 
of the American Educational Research 
Association on the same date. 
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After a leave of absence during which 
she completed her doctoral disserta- 
tion, Miss Roma Gans has returned to 
Teachers College as a member of the 
faculty in Early Childhood Education. 
Her dissertation, “A Study of the Func- 
tion of Critical Acceptance and Rejec- 
tion in Reading Comprehension,” will 
be published soon. In addition to par- 
ticipating in courses for teachers in pre- 
school and primary grades, Miss Gans 
is giving a course in Reading in the 
Elementary School. 


On February 8 Miss Gans addressed 
the teachers of New Rochelle on “The 
Teacher’s Responsibility in Extending 
Public School Education”; on February 
9 she talked to the Monroe County 
Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
N. Y., on “Effective Planning for 
Young Children”; and on February 24 
to the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, Detroit, Mich., on “What Is the 
Outlook for the Teacher?” 


Miss Gans participated in the confer- 
ences on Language Arts and School 
Building Equipment held under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education 
Association in Chicago. At the meet- 
ings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis she was a 
member of the panel which discussed 
the fourth yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, and guest speaker at 
a luncheon of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins ad- 
dressed the faculty of the Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y., on 
February 20. His topic was “Person- 
ality Development.” 


Professor Hopkins participated as a 


resource leader in the consultation con- 
ference in music held by the Progres- 
sive Education Association in Chicago 
February 22 to 24, and attended the 
meetings of the American Association 
of School Administrators in St. Louis 
February 24 to 26. 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman spoke 
to the Women’s Club of the Methodist 
Church in Leonia, N. J., February 13, 
taking as her topic “Community Rela- 
tionships.” 


Professor Mossman attended the meet- 
ings of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in Chicago and the American 
Association of School Administrators 
in St. Louis. 


Miss Jennie Milton and Professor Moss- 
man gave a tea on January 30 for 
Horace Mann teachers and others who 
have students in practice teaching. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne has re- 
cently been appointed a member of the 
steering committee which is con- 
cerned with the reorganization of the 
program of the East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Center of New York City. 
He has also been appointed a member 
of the Committee on Guidance and 
Counseling of the Boys Clubs of 
America, Inc. 


On January 27 Professor Osborne ad- 
dressed a meeting of the New York 
State Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion on “The Contribution of the 
Federal Nursery School Project in 
New York City.” On February 15 he 
led a discussion on the use of records in 
camping at the annual meeting of camp 
counselors and directors sponsored by 
Camping World. 
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Recently Professor Osborne gave two 
talks before the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation at Westfield, N. J. His topics 
were “The Role of the Father in the 
Family” and “Are We Educating Our 
Children for Democracy?” 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer spoke 
before the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College at Huntington, W. Va., on 
February 22. She also met with the 
Phi Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at a 
dinner meeting and later spoke at a 
general meeting to which the teachers 
in the city schools and selected mem- 
bers of the community were invited. 
On February 29, Professor Stratemeyer 
spoke to the intermediate grade teach- 
ers in Muncie, Ind. 


Professor Maxie Woodring is on 
sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Session. She will spend part of the time 
vacationing in Florida and later will 
visit in other parts of the South. 


Miss Mary V. Gutteridge, associate in 
Curriculum and Teaching, addressed 
the parents of the Brookside School, 
Montclair, N. J., on January 12. She 
stressed the importance of education 
for preschool children. 


The Elementary School Workers 
Group of the Metropolitan Area held 
a dinner meeting in the Men’s Faculty 
Club on February 2. The speakers were 
Professor Hopkins, who gave a survey 
of recent researches, and Miss Gutte- 
ridge, who spoke on “Aspects of Motor 
Development in Young Children.” 
Plans were made for organization of 
an informal discussion group which 
is scheduled to hold its first meeting 


in Room 278 Annex on the evening of 
March 19. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Herbert J. Arnold is giving 
a series of three lecture-demonstrations 
on “Weather and Climate” to the 
elementary school teachers of East 
Orange, N. J. These demonstrations 
are part of a program initiated by 
Miss Dorothy E. Wheatley, consultant 
in elementary science in East Orange, 
to enrich the elementary school activi- 
ties of that city with materials from 
the natural sciences. 


English 


Professor Ida A. Jewett talked recently 
to the teachers of Rutherford, N. J., on 
the topic “Some Changes in Tradi- 
tional Practices in the Teaching of 
English.” This talk was one of a series 
being provided by Dr. Guy L. Hille- 
boe, supervising principal, as part of a 
study program to be engaged in by the 
teachers of the Rutherford schools. 


Dr. Imogene Neer Cowles has lectured 
on the Congress on Education for 
Democracy at the following places: 
the Civic League, Somerville, N. J., and 
the Woman’s Council, Paterson, N. J., 
November 8; The College Club of 
Ridgewood, N. J., January 2; and The 
Bird School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Glen Rock, N. J., January 8. 


Dr. Cowles has served as the lay con- 
tact in the National Policies Commis- 
sion representing the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and has been 
appointed a member of the Fellowship 
Committee of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She also 
served as a member of the Program 
Committee for the 1940 Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War. 
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Recent articles by Mr. Walter Gins- 
berg are “Recordings for High School 
English,” which appeared in the Febru- 
ary issue of The English Journal; 
“Sound Recording by Pupils in the 
English Class,” in the March issue of 
The English Journal; and “Scientific 
Aids to High School English,” in the 
February 24 issue of Scholastic. 


On February 19 Mr. Ginsberg ad- 
dressed the Directors Section of the 
Camp Leadership Course on “A Camp 
Paper: the Director’s Best Friend.” On 
March 12 Mr. Ginsberg spoke at 
Newark, N. J., before a meeting of the 
New Jersey High School Principals 
Association on “New Life for Shake- 
speare in the Classroom.” 


Professor Lennox Grey and Mr. Gins- 
berg will represent the department of 
English in the survey of the public 
schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., being con- 
ducted by the Division of Field 
Studies. 


Foreign Languages 


On January 27 Professor Frank Callcott 
of the Spanish Department spoke on 
Frederic Remington, the American 
Cowboy Artist, before the Gimbel 
Stamp Club. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner attended the 
Fine and Industrial Arts Conference of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College 
held in Newark, N. J., on February 8. 
He spoke on “What Art Can Mean in 
the Lives of School Children, Especially 
Adolescents.” 


At the national conference of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association in Chi- 
cago, Professor Faulkner served as 
leader of the panel of the consultation 
meeting of the Music, Dance, Drama, 
and Graphic Arts Group on February 
23. The topic discussed was “The Arts 
as a Resource.” 


On February 26 Professor Faulkner 
spoke to the Department of Art Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation in St. Louis. His topic was 
“Effective Art Teaching and Educa- 
tional Research.” 


Professor Arthur R. Young spoke be- 
fore the Rockford Art Association, 
Rockford, Ill., and the Kiwanis Club 
of the same city on March 4 and 5. 
His topics were “Art in Industry, Its 
Performance and Promise,” and “The 
New Setup in Art.” 


Professor Fred Strickler will be a guest 
instructor in Industrial Arts Education 
at the Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., during the latter part of 
the June Intersession. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Cora M. Winchell will par- 
ticipate in the survey which is being 
carried on in Rutherford, N. J., under 
the direction of Professor Herbert 
Bruner. Her field of investigation wil 
be the problems of home and family 
life. . 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond will be 
absent from the College during the 
month of March. As president of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, she will travel to California and 
the Northwest, stopping en route at 4 
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number of schools and colleges where 
she will deliver addresses. 


A group of nurses from the Visiting 
Nurse Service of the Henry Street 
Settlement visited the Nutrition Lab- 
oratory on January 26. Professor Mary 
S. Rose spoke to them on “Some Mod- 
ern Viewpoints in Nutrition.” 


On January 31 Professor Rose at- 
tended Farm and Home Week at Ohio 
State University. In the morning she 
addressed the Women’s Meeting on 
“New Ways of Looking at Old Foods” 
and in the afternoon at the General 
Assembly she talked on “World Move- 
ments in Nutrition.” 


Professor Grace MacLeod lectured re- 
cently before the faculty and students 
of the science department at Mount 
Holyoke College on the subject “Vita- 
mins in 1939.” At a meeting of science 
teachers who are studying in the De- 


partment of Education of the Amer- 


ican Museum of Natural History, 
she spoke on “The Structure, Func- 
tions, and Sources of Vitamins.” 


At the February 10 meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association, Professor MacLeod con- 
ducted the morning seminar on “Re- 
cent Developments in Nutrition.” 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner ad- 
dressed the Indiana business teachers at 
a conference held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind., on February 
9 and 10. His topics were “Challenges 
to Business Educators” and “Recent 


Changes in Tested Teaching Pro- 
cedures.” 


At the St. Louis meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions on Feb- 
ruary 23, Professor Forkner spoke on 
“Problems Confronting the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions as Viewed by the 
Policies Committee.” 


Professor Forkner is participating in 
the survey of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
schools, gathering data on the prob- 
lems of business and general education 
and the total program of education for 
work. 


As chairman of the National Policies 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, Professor Forkner edited 
the February issue of its Bulletin, which 
is entitled “A Plan for a Study of 
Teacher-Training Problems in Busi- 
ness Education.” 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case spent a 
week between Winter and Spring Ses- 
sions in St. Louis, where she is con- 
ducting a study for the Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of Missouri and 
working with a committee which is 
preparing a program for religious edu- 
cation for the sixty churches of that 
diocese. 


Professor Case spoke recently on 
“Peace in the Historic Tradition of 
Christianity” at the community forum 
in Temple Israel in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
She also addressed a community group 
and a group of young people in the 
Y.W.C.A. in Wilmington, Del., on 
“How to Make Religion Vital in the 
Present Day.” 
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The Servant of the Lord, a Devotional 
Commentary on the Servant Songs in 
Second Isaiah, by Professor Case, was 
published in February by The Womans 
Press. 


Miss Margaret Forsyth recently gave 
several addresses for the Y.W.C.A. on 
the topic “Religion in the Present 
World Situation,” speaking in Eas- 
ton, Pa., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Germantown, Pa. She represented the 
Y.W.C.A. at the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War held recently 
in Washington. 


Miss Forsyth was one of the lecturers 
in the “University at the Church,” held 
recently in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. 


Miss Forsyth is serving as a member of 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace which has been organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor James T. Shotwell. 


Gar 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart gave the 
graduation address at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital School of Nursing in 
Boston on February 8. 


Dr. Genevieve Bixler has been ap- 
pointed research associate in the Divi- 
sion of Nursing Education. Dr. Bixler 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Iowa State Teachers College in 
1913, the Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1925, and 
the Doctor of Education degree from 
Columbia University, through Teach- 
ers College, in 1939. 


Mrs. Marjorie M. Crunden (AB, 
Wellesley, 1934; M.N., Yale University 
School of Nursing, 1937; A.M., Colum. 
bia University, 1940) and Miss Jessie B. 
Black (graduate of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital School of Nursing, 1930; 
B.S., Columbia University, 1939) have 
been appointed student assistants for 
the Spring Session. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln School 


Mrs. Marjorie Bingham is serving on 
the Advisory Board of the Girl Scouts. 
She is also chairman of the Committee 
on Records of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and a member of the 
Research Committee of the National 
Women’s Athletic Association of the 
National Education Association. 


Miss Avah Hughes is serving on the 
Radio Committee of Childhood Educa- 
tion and on the Executive Council and 
the Motion Picture and Materials Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service. 


Miss Elmina Lucke contributed an 
article, “The Modern School Opens Its 
Doors,” to the January, 1940 issue of 
The High School Journal of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Miss Lucke 
is serving on the following committees: 
Advisory Committee on a secondary 
school program of the Foreign Policy 
Association and Institute of Pacific 
Relations; National Committee on 4 
prize contest for students sponsored by 
the League of Nations Association; 
Education Committee of the Riverside 
Civic Council (chairman); Finance 
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and Refugee Committee of the Na- 
tional Board of the National Institute 
for Immigrant Affairs (secretary of the 
Board). 


Under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Mr. M. Lincoln Miller gave a talk on 
“Hospitality” at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on January 4. 


Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard talked to 
Professor Mary M. Reed’s class Janu- 
ary 9 on “The Beginnings of Social 
Science.” 


Miss Tompsie Baxter, Miss Helen Fern 
Daringer, Miss Avah Hughes, and Miss 
Frances Sweeney are members of the 
staff committee working with the 
parents committee and the college au- 
thorities on the plans for reorganiza- 
tion of the schools. 


Mrs. Ouida Meyer is leader of a group 
in English and American Country 
Dancing which meets Tuesday eve- 
nings at Lincoln School. Members are 
Lincoln parents and their friends. Visi- 
tors are welcome. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Many teachers and librarians have fre- 
quently been asked for “a good horse 
story.” The January issue of Classroom 
Literature attempts to comply with 
these requests. It is a graded, annotated 
list of more than fifty titles, including 


many of the best-loved horse stories 
for children. 


“English for Foreigners,” the February 
issue of The Library Consultant Book 
List, is a selected list of books which 
has been prepared to aid in the teaching 


of the language to adults. Single issues 
of this publication are available at five 
cents each; the subscription price is 
fifty cents for ten issues. 


Professor Carter Alexander addressed 
the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni at Cleveland on February 
23, taking as his subject “The Power 
Age of Library Materials.” 


An article by Professor Alexander, 
“What Every Teacher Should Know 
About the Library,” was published in 
The Phi Delta Kappan for February. 
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OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following are recent appointments 
of Teachers College Alumni reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Allen, Margaret Frances (A.M. 1928), 
assistant professor in child development 
department, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Allan, Marion Nelson, teacher of his- 
tory, High School, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Anderson, Edna G. (B.S. 1939), teacher 
of art, Hawthorne School, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Andruss, Edith Roberta (B.S. 1939), 
kindergarten teacher, St. Catherine’s School, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Arnold, Margaret M., director of resi- 
dence, University Hospitals, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Austin, Clara (A.M. 1939), director of 
dining halls, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

Austin, Marie L. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of physical education, Consolidated High 
School, Spomer, Wis. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years no fee is charged. For infor- 
mation write to the Placement Office for its book 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Bacon, Martha Newman (A.M. 1936), 
sixth grade teacher, Avery-Coonley School, 
Downers Grove, Il. 

Barnett, Roberta (A.M. 1928), head of 
department of speech and drama, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Barnwell, Robert W. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of physical education and history, 
High School, Greenfield, Mo. 

Beaman, R. B., instructor in art, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

Bennett, Annette (Ph.D. 1932), reading 
specialist and school psychologist, School 
District No. 15, Long Island, N. Y. 

Benson, Dorothy M. (B.S. 1939), super- 
visor of music, Mercer County Schools, 
Princeton, W. Va. 

Bieri, Clara (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
home economics and biology, Mingo Con- 
solidated School, Godwin, N. C. 

Biester, Charlotte (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Black, Leila Kent (A.M. 1931), director 
of educational and activity program for 
girls, Salem Indian School, Chemawa, Ore. 

Blakely, Bernice (A.M. 1938), fifth grade 
supervisor, State Teachers College, May- 
ville, N. D. 

Bonham, Anna Jean, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Monmouth Junior College, Long 
Branch, N. J. 

Bostick, Adelaide P. (A.M. 1935), in- 
structor in English, Pikeville College, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 

Bourke, Eleanor Alice (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of art, Booker T. Washington 
High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Brackett, Alice F. (A.M. 1939), associate 
consultant in public health nursing, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Oran, director, The Community 
House, Forest Hills, L. I. 

Browne, Marion B., third grade teacher, 
Crosby Noyes School, Washington, D. C. 

Byrne, Ethel, teacher of history, St. 
Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Georgette (A.M. 1932), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Medford Avenue 
School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Campbell, Olen Kenneth (A.M. 1935), 
instructor in school administration, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

Carpenter, Mary K. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
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of elementary grade, Public Schools, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Carr, Mary A., sixth grade teacher, Bed- 
ford Road School, Pleasantville, N. Y, 

Carter, Dorothy I., teacher of mathe 
matics and science, Junior High School, 
Darien, Conn. 

Cebollero, Pedro A. (Ed.D. 1938), pro 
fessor of education, University of Panama, — 
Panama City, R. P. 

Christy, Van A. (A.M. 1930), instruc. — 
tor in music, Santa Barbara State College 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Clark, Huber Aaron (A.M. 1931), 
teacher of Latin, Collegiate Day School, 
New York City. 

Collins, Moses L. (A.M. 1932), instruc. 
tor in science and Latin, Selma University, 
Selma, Ala. 

Condict, Margaret, supervisor of sew- — 
ing, St. Christopher’s School, Dobbs Ferry, — 
N. Y. ‘ 
Connett, Theodore (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of English and speech, Englewood School 
for Boys, Englewood, N. J. 

Conrad, Emma Lorraine (A.M. 1936), 
teacher of social studies and mathematics, 
Post Children’s School, Quantico, Va. 

Cornehlsen, Virginia Harsh, assistant to 
dean of women and dean of men, Santa 
Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Darnell, Virginia B., instructor in music, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Dashew, Ruthe B. (B.S. 1939), seventh 
grade teacher, Public Schools, Roslyn, L.L 

Davidson, John William, teacher of se 
cial studies and mathematics, Person 
County Training School, Roxboro, N. C 

Davis, Eleanor Hannah (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of social studies, High School East, 
Wichita, Kan. ) 

Dawes, Dorothy Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), 
instructor in science, School of Nutsi 
White Plains Hospital, White Plains, N. ¥. 

Dering, Frances T. (A.M. 1939), kindet« 
garten and remedial reading teacher, Pub 
lic Schools, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Dobyns, Mary Jane (A.M. 1939), supet 
visor of art, Peabody Training 
Georgia State College for Women, Mik 
ledgeville, Ga. 

Dorsett, Harry K. (A.M. 1927), North 
Carolina and Virginia representativ® = 
Blackfriars Press, New York City. 


[Continued in April Recoro) 





